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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


mnininnlipeisiat 
HE chief event of the week has been the publication on 
Monday of the text of the Government Resolutions in 
regard to the relations between the two Houses. They will 
be introduced by the Prime Minister next Tuesday. The 
first Resolution states: “ That it is expedient that the House 
of Lords be disabled by law from rejecting or amending a 
Money Bill.” It then proceeds to declare that: “For the 
purpose of this Resolution, a Bill shall be considered a Money 
Bill if in the opinion of the Speaker it contains only pro- 
visions dealing with all or any of the following subjects, 
—namely, the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, or 
regulation of taxation; charges on the Consolidated Fund 
or the provision of money by Parliament; Supply; the appro- 
priation, control, or regulation of public money; the raising 
or guarantee of any loan, or the repayment thereof; or 
matters incidental to those subjects or any of them.” 


The effect of this Resolution is quite clear. Not only is the 
House. of Commons henceforth to be able, without any check 
or limitation whatever, to impose any taxes and appropriate 
any moneys it desires, but there is to be no safeguard in the 
matter of “tacking” except such as is provided by the decision 
of an officer nominated by the House of Commons,—namely, 
the Speaker. Burke said that there was one thing which 
frightened him, and that was being judge in his own cause. 
The House of Commons knows no such terrors. It is perfectly 
willing to undertake to be judge in its own cause, and to 
decide the questions (dangerous and difficult in a high degree 
when political feeling grows angry) as to what is and what is 
not “tacking.” That is work which in other Constitutions is 
done by impartial tribunals, like the Supreme Court of the 
United States, not by one of the parties concerned. 





Remember that, quite apart from these objections, the use 
of the Speaker to decide, not merely House of Commons 
matters, but Constitutional disputes, must in the end degrade 
the Speakership. The party politicians will feel that they 
must take care to have a Speaker upon whom, as they will say, 
they can depend in the case of a quarrel with the Lords as to 
what is or what is not “tacking.” Remember also that even 
if the difficulty about “ tacking” could be got over, and we 


were toadmit that the House of Commons could safely be | 


judge in its own cause, the absolute power of the House of 
Commons over all finance could be used to accomplish the 
Social revolution. Without “tacking,” indeed, and by means 
of an absolutely correct Money Bill, it would be possible to 





nationalise the land, to establish national workshops, to dis- 
endow the Church, and to do a whole series of revolutionary 
acts. 


The second and third Resolutions deal with ordinary 
legislation. We quote them verbatim :— 

“(2) That it is expedient that the powers of the House of Lords, 
as respects Bills other than Money Bills, be restricted by law, so 
that any such Bill which has passed the House of Commons in 
three successive Sessions and, having been sent up to the House of 
Lords at least one month before the end of the Session, has been 
rejected by that House in each of those Sessions, shali become law 
without the consent of the House of Lords, on the Royal assent 
being declared: Provided that at least two years shall have 
elapsed between the date of the first introduction of the Bill in the 
House of Commons and the date on which it passes the House of 
Commons for the third time. For the purpose of this Resolution a 
Bill shall be treated as rejected by the House of Lords if it has not : 
been passed by the House of Lords either without amendment or 
with such amendments only as may be agreed upon by both 
Houses. 

(3) That it is expedient to limit the duration of Parliament to 
five years.” 


It will be seen from the wording of these Resolutions that 
if they are adopted we shall have, as we have pointed out 
elsewhere, single-Chamber government except for the fact 
that the House of Lords, as long as the first of the three 
Resolutions remains in its present form, will be able to secure 
two years’ delay. We do not say that this restriction is 
nothing, but how long will it remain? We know from experi- 
ence the nature of the Parliamentary tiger. When once it 
has tasted blood in the matter of the suppression of discussion 
it grows fiercer, not milder. Twenty years ago the procedure 
rules of the House of Commons afforded a great many 
opportunities to those who wished to prevent hasty legisla- 
tion. We have changed all that. The scientific use of the 
Closure and the “ guillotine” has got rid of the delay caused by 
discussion, and huge sections of Acts of Parliament are con- 
stantly voted and passed into law without any discussion 
whatever. 





Why should we expect that this revolutionary process will 
not be continued, and that after the House of Commons has 
been given the power to pass any measure it likes within two 
yeara, it should not make use of its powers to change the 
procedure, first into a delay of a year, then into a delay of six 
months, and finally to endow itself with power to fix for each 
specific Bill a time-limit within which the House of Lords 
must either pass the measure or have it passed over its head 
without any further discussion? If the House of Commons 
were resolved never to encroach upon the two years’ delay, 
what is there to prevent it providing that the period of delay 
shall not be diminished without an appeal to the people by 
means of a Referendum? The test of whether the House of 
Commons means to play fair in this respect is to be found 
in the fact that no proposal for putting the Constitution 
outside the reach of hasty legislation is te be found in the 
Resolutions. 


Bad and dangerous as are the Resolutions in themselves, 
perhaps the worst thing about them is a matter of omission 
rather than of commission. We deal with Mr. Asquith's 
cynical explanation of the use of the word “it” in another 
paragraph, but we may point out here that, judging from the 
natural sense of the speeches of the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues, the country as a whole expected to find in the 
Resolutions some scheme for reform of the House of Lords. 
Instead, the Resolutions do not mention the word“ reform.” Is 
it possible that Sir Edward Grey, who has so loudly, and, we feel 
sure, so sincerely, described himself in his speeches as believing 
a Second Chamber to be absolutely essential to Constitutional 
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salvation, will be content to see reform banished “ to this day 
twelvemonth,”—the Parliamentary equivalent of rejection? 
Sober-minded men are bewildered to see Sir Edward Grey 
apparently helpless and paralysed at the moment when they 
most need and most expect his aid. The country knows Sir 
Edward Grey to be a strong Radical and a loyal party man, 
but it also knows him to be an absolutely sincere and un- 
self-seeking politician. How is it that he is not making good 
his words in regard to the need for a reformed Second 
Chamber ? 


After a long and exciting debate in the United States 
Tlouse of Representatives, a Resolution enlarging the Rules 
Committee and depriving the Speaker of membership of that 
Committee was carried last Saturday by 191 votes to 155. 
This signifies a most notable change in the conduct of the 
affairs of Congress. For many years Mr. Cannon, the 
Speaker, has done almost as he pleased in controlling Federal 
legislation, because he has had the right to appoint the Com- 
mittees to which Bills have been referred, and because, above 
all, as Chairman of the Rules Committee, he has had the 
whole procedure of the Honse in his hands. His fall from 
this position of almost absolute power was due to a combina- 
tion of the Republican Insurgents and the Democrats. The 
further Motion that Mr. Cannon be deprived of the Speaker- 
ship was defeated. But though he remains Speaker, and will 
apparently retain the right to appoint the Committees to 
which Bills are referred, he loses his enormous influence over 
the procedure of the House. Samson is indeed shorn of his 
hair. 


The fall of Mr. Cannon is only one of many symptoms that 
the Republican Party is in a position of great difficulty. It 
is not certain that when the Rules Committee is appointed by 
the House instead of by the Speaker Mr. Taft's policies will 
advance more quickly. It was generally said when Mr. Taft 
became President that although his power did not equal Mr. 
Roosevelt’s, he would show that he had a more delicate hand 
in driving a difficult team. So far events have proved nothing 
of the sort. Mr. Taft daily contemplates a Republican Party 
split asunder, and he is haunted by the imposing menace of a 
tariff war with Canada. The Washington correspondent of 
the Times says that there is practically no popular opinion in 
favour of such a war, and yet the United States Government 
cannot easily retreat from the ground which it has taken up. 
Mr. Taft has allowed himself to become almost ostentatiously 
eommitted to the Payne Tariff,—a tariff voted under the sway 
of Speaker Cannon, about whose managership an unmis- 
takable opinion has now been recorded. 


A Report on the juridical status of Finland has been issued 
by some of the chief authorities on international law to whom 
the question had been submitted. The decision arrived at is 
that Finnish autonomy is enjoyed as a national right, and 
not as a concession. This means that in the opinion cf the 
jurists the Constitution of Finland cannot be altered without 
the consent of the Diet. There is no doubt as to the great 
weight of learning and authority at the back of this judgment, 
but unfortunately the tribunal did not hold its inquiry at the 
request of the Russian Government, and Russia was not 
represented. It is possible, therefore, that Russia may temper 
her respect for the judgment with a certain annoyance that 
it should have been offered at all. We sincerely hope that 
this may not be so. We wonder whether serious attempts 
were made to have the inquiry sanctioned in some way by 
Russia. 


During the formal sitting of the Hungarian Chamber on 
Monday, preliminary to the Dissolution on Tuesday, an extra- 
ordinary and discreditable incident occurred. According to 
the Vienna correspondent of the Times, several members of 
the Independence Party denonnced the Dissolution as un- 
constitutional. When the Premier, Count Khuen Hedervary, 
attempted to reply, his speech was drowned by the shouts of 
the Opposition, and he began to dictate what he wished to say 
to a shorthand writer. This expedient enraged some 
Deputies, and an angry group rushed towards him. The 
Minister of Agriculture and others did their best to protect 
the Premier, but a volume of Standing Orders hit the Minister 
of Agriculture in the eye, and at the same moment a shower 
of missiles were directed at the Premier. He fell back 





bleeding from two serious wounds on the 
paper-weights or inkpots. Both he and 
Agriculture had to be attended by doctors 
leave the Chamber. 


face inflicted by 
the Minister of 
before they could 


M. Lépine, the Prefect of Police, speaking i 
Council of Paris on Monday, Selah eae 
of the apaches or “hooligans.” The result of turni 
of one quarter is that they have taken refuge j 
The hotel-keepers in certain low districts sno aeenaiinn 
the apaches, and the Times correspondent says that it ig quite 
a common thing for an apache to leave his burglar’s tools or 
his pistol with the hotel-keeper while he takes a stroll in the 
streets. M. Lépine expressed his disbelief in the utility of 
rafles, or “drives,”—the wholesale arrest of suspected 
characters at a given moment. He said, according to the 
correspondent :—* The humanitarian movement which for 
some years had been prevalent in France is now beginning to 
produce a certain effect. Excessive philanthropy is 
dangerous. If Paris is sot protected it will become a 
haunt of cut-throats.” Th® Municipal Council was evidently 
impressed by M. Lépine’s words, and an immediate increase of 
the police was voted. 


Municipa) 
g insolence 
ng them out 


Relics of Gautama were recently discovered near Peshawar. 
A fresh discovery of relics has now been made at Mirpur 
Khas, forty miles east of Haidarabad, in Sind, by Mr. Cousens, 
the Superintendent of Archaeology in Bombay. A series 
of mounds were there excavated, and revealed a Buddhist 
shrine in the centre of which was a well, and underneath it 
chamber containing a stone coffer. This in turn contained a 
crystal bottle inside which was a silver casket embedded in 
brown dust which proved to be burnt human ash. The 
shrine or stupa is attributed to the fourth century A.D., and 
as itis on record that after the cremation of Gautama his 
ashes were divided into nine portions and distributed amongst 
nine sects of diseiples in different parts of India, it is 
plausibly conjectured that the relics at Mirpur Khas form 
one of these deposits. The Archaeological Department of 
India, reconstituted by Lord Curzon, has amply proved its 
value by these remarkable discoveries. 


The discussion of Lord Rosebery’s third Resolution was 
concluded in the House of Lords on Tuesday night. Its 
terms, we may remind our readers, were :—* That a necessary 
preliminary of such reform and reconstitution is the acceptance 
of the principle that the possession of a peerage should no 
longer of itself give the right to sit and vote in the House of 
Lords.” In the course of the debate Lord Halsbury scoffed at 
any proposal for altering the constitution of the House, which 
he agreed with Lord Rosebery in thinking the only place in this 
country “ where free speech obtained and unpalatable truths 
could be spoken.” Why, then, should it be altered? “The 
debate was not really concerned with the constitution and 
powers of the House. It was an electioneering debate ; and it 
was intended to get rid of something that had been said 
against the House of Lords.” 


The Resolution was supported, or rather was not opposed, 
by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Crewe, who agreed m 
thinking that, as the Lord Chancellor later declared, “it 
was compatible with these Resolutions that this Chamber 
should consist of all hereditary Peers, of all nominated 
Peers, or of all elected Peers, or in any of the numerous 
possible combinations between these three.” Lord Rose- 
bery in his reply expressed his belief that the principles 
laid down “would act as a very agreeable and acceptable 
alternative in the minds of the great mass of the nation as 
compared with those that were produced in the newspapers 
that morning.” The result showed the wisdom of the Peers. 
Only seventeen Peers could be found to support Lord Halsbury, 
and the abandonment of heredity alone as a ground for 
membership of the House of Lords was carried by a majority 
of 158. That is a very striking and very satisfactory result 
of Lord Rosebery’s action. 


On Tuesday Mr. Asquith revealed the cache which we 
prophesied a fortnight ago might be found in his speeeh of 
February 28th. In answer to a question from Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the Prime Minister pointed out that he had 
said that “the Resolutions” would affirm the necessity fer 
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\imiting the veto, but that “it” would be made plain that 
reform ‘was in contemplation for a subsequent year. “That 
was carefully chosen in order to leave the Govern- 

free hand either to embody that proposition in the 
Resolution or to make it plain in some other way.” This 
peal to the accuracy and sincerity of his language reminds 
7 of the words put into the mouth of Lord Shelburne by the 


authors of the “ Rolliad — 
«The noble Lord says I approve his plan. 
My Lords, I never did, I never can. . 
Plain words, thank heaven, are always understood. 
I said I could approve, but not I would.” 
This game of verbal “catch as catch can” is amusing, no 
doubt, but we confess to thinking it somewhat below the 


dignity of a Prime Minister. 


ment a 





Ata special general meeting of the Unionist Free-Trade 
Club held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Monday, Lord 
Cromer presiding, it was resolved, in view of the divergence 
of opinion amongst members as to the relative importance 
of Free-trade and other grave political issues, to dissolve the 
club. At a meeting held immediately after the general 
meeting, it was decided to form an organisation for the 
defence of the Constitution and of Free Exchange under the 
title of “The Constitutional Free Exchange Association,” 
the aims of which are defined as to bring together “those 
Free-traders who hold that the dangers which threaten the 
maintenance of an effective Second Chamber and of the 
Union, and the tendency of recent legislation towards 
the establishment of State Socialism, have become matters 
of pressing urgency; and who on that account are, 
under the existing political conditions, prepared to give 
in general their loyal support to the Unionist Party, in 
spite of differences of opinion on the Fiscal question, as the 
most effective method of resisting such dangers.” Promises 
of support have been received from a large number of 
prominent Unionists, and a provisional Executive Committee 
has been formed consisting of Lord Cromer, Lord George 
Hamilton, Sir Hugh Shaw-Stewart, Major Leonard Darwin, 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. A. J. Hobson, Mr. Percy M. 
Thornton, and Mr. Abel H. Smith. It was announced on the 
same afternoon at a meeting of the Free-Trade Union that a 
number of members of the Unionist Free-Trade Club had 
decided to join the Free-Trade Union in accordance with a 
circular issued on March 16th, and signed by Lord James of 
Hereford, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. F. 
Huth-Jackson, Sir A. C. Lyall, Sir Frederick Pollock, and 
others. 


Lord Avebury presided at a meeting of the City of London 
Free-Trade Committee on Monday, and made an excellent 
speech. The doubling of our exports between 1880-1907 did 
not necessarily prove that Free-trade was right, but it showed 
the immense expansion of our trade. Germany's exports had 
increased even more in the same period, but she had a far 
larger area than we had, and half as many peopleagain. Lord 
Avebury condemned the imposition of a number of new duties 
asastep backward. The ordinary course of trade proved that 
such duties were paid by the consumer. “If a merchant witu 
a wheat cargo coming from over the sea found that the highest 
price obtainable, including duty, was at Berlin, to Berlin it 
went ; but it would not go to Berlin until the price there had 
risen to cover all the charges, including duty. There being 
no duty in England, and assuming the German duty to be 
12s, 2d. a quarter, no wheat would go to Berlin till the differ- 
ence in price exceeded, or at least equalled, the German duty.” 
Lord Avebury exposed the inconsistency of Tariff Reformers, 
who contended that the object of Tariff Reform was to 
increase both imports and exports. Yet when foreign 
countries imposed duties on our products, Protectionists 
always contended that the duties reduced the imports of those 
countries from us. 


Mr. Lloyd George addressed the inaugural meeting of the 
Gladstone League on Wednesday in his now familiar extra- 
Parliamentary manner. Real progress in this country, he 
declared, was barred in every direction by the feudal power. 
“Feudalism is the enemy, and we have got to deal with 
it.” Turning to the Gladstone League, he welcomed its 


“The other day a poacher got six months for his 
offence. ..... 1f a man’s hares and rabbits are to be 
protected to that extent, why should not a workman's 
vote receive the same protection at the hands of the law?” 
Mr. Lloyd George then proceeded to recount a number of 
cases of intimidation “verified” by the Gladstone League,— 
a shepherd threatened with dismissal for exhibiting the 
picture of the Liberal candidate; a carpenter dismissed for 
asking a question at a Tory meeting; a farm labourer dis- 
missed for going to the poll in a prominent Liberal’s car. 
Landlords and employers claimed that wages bought a man’s 
soul and conscience as well as his labour, and this was a claim 
inconsistent with the elementary rights of manhood. If he 
was asked why they had not prosecuted in these cases, his 
answer was that there was no Gladstone League at the General 
Election. “Prosecution in cases of this kind ought to follow 
hot-foot on the offence. ..... You ought to have a League 
of this kind as a city of refuge for every persecuted voter to 
flee to, and an avenger of blood in the shape of an official 
of this League to prosecute the man who commits this 
offence.” 





Mr. Lloyd George then proceeded to give further instances 
of intimidation and oppression from Wales, where until 1868 
the vote went with the letting of the land according to the 
politics of the landlord. A tenant farmer then led the revolt 
by seconding the nomination of a Liberal candidate, and was 
served with a notice to quit. The same sort of thing went on 
throughout all Wales, and after the election in Uarnarvon the 
tenants were turned out by the score on to the roadside 
because they dared to vote according to their consciences. 
But the genius of freedom was aroused, the Welsh had broken 
their chains, and all he could say to rural England was: “Go 
thou and do likewise.” Economic independence, which was 
the essence of political independence, could never be secured 
so long as there was feudalism in the land. Fewer people 
than were present that night owned two-thirds of the 
soil of Great Britain, and by virtue of their ownership they 
exercised complete sway over the livelihood of millions of 
men, women, and children. “That is a very serious fact. (A 
voice: ‘Tax them out of existence.’) Well, 1 made a start 
(loud cheers).” 


Mr. Lloyd George pointed to the deer forests of Scotland 
as another instance of feudal tyranny, scores of thousands 
of industrious, thrifty, happy crofting families having 
been swept away to provide a few weeks’ pleasure every 
year for a few rich plutocrats. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer subsequently enlarged on the need of security of 
tenure, the extension of peasant proprietorship, and the 
profligate finance of the Wyndbam Land Purchase Act, and 
drew a harrowing picture of the tenants who purchase their 
farms at extravagant prices when estates are broken up. 
That was the Tory ideal of land purchase, “something that 
puts into the pocket of the landowner hundreds and 
thousands of pounds more than the land is worth, and the 
tenant and the State between them have got to divide 
the loss.” Viewed from the narrow party standpoint, the 
speech is to be welcomed, as it is bound to disgust moderate 
men and alienate the balancing elector. But unluckily it 
does not merely do mischief to the speaker’s party; it 
sensibly lowers the tone of publie life. 





The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-Race was won rather 
easily by Oxford on Wednesday. A good stroke must be 
born, not made, and Oxford has such a stroke in Mr. Bourne, 
who knows instinctively when he can safely rally his crew, 
when he must give them time, and exactly when his challenges 
to the enemy have their greatest tactical value. He has, in 
fact, all the arts of rowing generalship, The Oxford crew was 
the best Oxford has produced for several years. The Cambridge 
crew compounded for what they lacked in science by rowing 
one of the pluckiest stern-chases ever seen. They were under 
the disadvantage of having altered their style. The style they 
attempted was certainly right and the one they abandoned was 
certainly wrong, but a period of transition has its notorious 


dangers. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 





foundation, as it would furnish them with fighting men, 
and also help to secure the protection of the voter. 


Consols (24) were on Thursday 81—Friday week 81}. 
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THE SINGLE-CHAMBER RESOLUTIONS. 
ERE is at least one good thing about the Veto 
Resolutions in their present form. They present a 
clear issue,—the issue of single-Chamber government. If 
they are accepted and acted on, the House of Commons 
becomes in all causes supreme. Except for a certain 
series of delays—which when they become irksome can 
be altered, just as Parliament has again and again altered 
rules of procedure which have appeared too dilatory, 
and so have hampered its action—the House of Commons 
will, if these single-Chamber Resolutions become law, hold 
complete and unchecked control over the British Empire. 
There will be nothing to prevent the will of a bare majority 
becoming operative. Remember that under the strict 
party discipline which is now the leading feature of our 
political system it will not even be the will of the House 
of Commons that will prevail, but, as Mill pointed out 
long ago, a very different thing,—the will of the majority 
of the majority. Party cohesion is now so strict that 
when the minority of a party have been overborne they are 
expected loyally to endorse, and do endorse, the decision of 
the party majority, however much they may dislike it. He, 
then, who controls the party machine will control the House 
of Commons, and with it the nation and the Empire, and 
none will be able to say him nay. Under our present system 
of representation, in which Ireland has forty more Members 
than her fair share, and in which also a minority of the 
voters, if disposed in a particular geographical way, may 
easily return a majority of the Members of the House of 
Commons, it is already possible for the will of the people 
to be superseded. This evil will be intensified a hundred- 
fold by the single-Chamber Resolutions. In one of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, a woman, ruined by the 
Roman Emperor, tells him that she will appeal to justice. 
He replies: “ Justice will never hear you. I am justice.” 
So under the new system any attempt to appeal to the 
people will be answered by the man who controls the party 
machine: “The people will never hear you. I am the 
people.” 

This danger, we need hardly say, is no discovery of ours, 
or of any other critic of the Government proposal. It has been 
the commonplace of those who have endeavoured to mould 
democratic Constitutions for nearly three hundred years. 
The Puritan Army saw it, dreaded it, and tried to meet: it 
by a form of the Referendum; and hitherto in the Con- 
stitution of every important State a system of checks by 
means of a Second Chamber, a Presidential veto, or a poll 
of the people, or all three combined, has been devised to 
prevent the “horrid arbitrariness ” of a single Chamber. 
In addition, these checks and devices for securing that the 
will of the people shall not be monopolised by those who 
are their representatives for the moment have been fenced 
round with elaborate precautions. There is, unless we 
are mistaken, no political system in the world save 
ours under which the Constitution can be altered by an 
ordinary Act of Parliament. Changes in the Constitution 
require a special sanction and special consideration. Under 
cur existing system the right of the House of Lords to 
demand in cases of great moment that the people shall be 
consulted at a General Election does in some measure 
secure, if somewhat feebly and vagucly, that the nation 
shall have its say on alterations of the fabric of govern- 
ment. This safeguard is swept away by Mr. Asquith’s 
Resolutions. A Minister commanding a majority m the 
House of Commons who is determined to have his way 
will have a choice of facilities. Suppose he does not 
wish to be troubled by the delays, inconsiderable though 
they are, set forth in the veto portion of the Resolutions. 
In that case all he will have to do will be to secure a com- 
plaisant Speaker, or, let us say, a Speaker who takes a 
strong party view of his duties. The unlimited control 
of the Commons over finance, provided that the Speaker 
interprets the duties which are to be cast upon him in a 
mechanical sense, gives an almost unlimited scope to the 
process of a revolution by Money Bill. There is hardly 
anything that cannot be done by the machinery of 


finance scientifically applied. The nationalisation of the 
land could be quiekly and easily accomplished, and without 
compensation, by a tax on land equal to its annual value. 
The Church, again, could be disendowed, and in effect 
disestablished, by a system of taxation, while the 








For example, if the Upper House Gehan of 
its powers of delay in order to insist that a Bil 
against plural voting should be accompanied, as yy 
tionably it ought. to be accompanied, by a demenmae 
scheme of redistribution, the House of Commons could 
easily evade the difficulty by enacting that any person wh, 
name was entered on the register in two or more Parlin 
mentary constituencies should pay a tax of £100 a year to 
the State. As we have said, the Resolutions establish 
single-Chamber government, and upon this issue the 
opinion of the people must be taken. 

We have discussed elsewhere the astonishing 
with which the Cabinet have dropped proposals for reform 
of the House of Lords, or, to more correct, haye 
banished them to the rhetorical platitudes of the speech 
which the Prime Minister will a next Tuesday. Here 
we desire to say something as to the way in which the 
House of Lords ought to deal with the Resolutions. That 
a are wholly inadmissible in their present form goes 
without saying. The House of Lords, however, has a 
double duty. Not only must it refuse its sanction to a 
scheme so preposterous, but it must also act in such 
a way as to make as clear as possible to the electors 
the nature of the revolution to which they are asked to 
agree. It seems to us that when the Resolutions reach the 
House of Lords in the form of a Bill, it should be reada 
second time, and that then the Lords should proceed to 
alter and amend it in such a manner as to show that, 
though they will not consent to single-Chamber government, 
they have no objection whatever to laying down in just 
and reasonable terms the proper relations between the two 
Houses. By this means they will be able to show how 
false is the assertion that they claim to override the will 
of the people, to usurp the power of dissolution, and 
to seize upon financial powers which have never belonged 
to them. 

Let us examine what in reality is the position taken 
up by the House of Lords in regard to finance, and then 
see how far it would be possible to express this in the 
words of an Act of Parliament. To begin with, the House 
of Lords makes no claim, and never has made any claim, 
to impose the burden of taxation upon the people, nor 
to appropriate public money to specific objects. It has 
always admitted that it cannot tax the people or spend 
the people’s money. This is why no Money Bill can be 
initiated in the Upper House. But between the imposing 
of a burden upon the people and spending public money 
on the one hand, and the preventing of undue burdens 
being laid upon the country by the House of Commons, 
and the preventing of public money being wasted or 
misappropriated on the other, there is a vast gulf. The 
Constitution makes invalid Money Bills which have not 
received the assent of the House of Lords. Of that there 
can be no doubt. Therefore, though rarely and with 
great caution, the House of Lords claims to exercise what 
nobody denies is its strict legal right,—the right to 
reject Bills for raising money or for spending it om 
specific objects. 

The Upper House cannot tax, but it can in the last resort 
prevent taxation. It cannot spend money, but again 
the last resort it can prevent money being wastefully or 
unjustly spent. That is the existing state of the law, and 
it is the duty of the House of Lords not to assent 
to any change in that respect unless the people clearly 
express their desire that in the future there shall be no 
check, however small, on a majority of the House of 
Commons taxing as fast and furiously or spending as 
profligately as it desires. We propose, then, that wheu 
the Bill reaches the Upper House the Lords shall, instead 
of accepting the financial proposals contained in the 
single-Chamber Resolutions, declare that, though its 
consent is required to Money Bills, the House of Lords 
has no power to impose any burden upon the taxpayers 
or to appropriate any sums of public money, and 
therefore no Money Bill ought to be or can be introduced 
in their House. To do that will be to make the position 
absolutely clear, and will show how monstrously unjust 
is the suggestion that the Lords claim rights over finance 
co-ordinate with those of the House of Commons. 

We come next to the question of how the Lords should 
meet the proposal to pass over the heads of the Upper 
House a Bill which has passed the House of Commons 
three successive Sessions, provided two years have ela, 
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date of the first introduction of the Bill and 
t which it ses for the third time. In our 
ps ng the ceaplest ond best plan will be to strike 
= this clause, and to substitute the simple provision 
that if within six months from the rejection of a Bill by 
the Lords a dissolution of Parliament takes place, and 
exactly the same Bill is sent to them again within a 
riod of six months from the assembling of the new 
Parliament, they shall have no right to reject that Bill. 
This would give legal sanction to all that the 
Lords have of late years claimed in regard to their 
iegislative rights. They do not claim to do more than 
ensure that the will of the people shall prevail. If 
the House of Commons, which controls the Govern- 
ment, takes the opinion of the country at a General 
Election upon a particular measure, and the country 
endorses that measure, then the Lords, as now in the 
case of the Budget, pretend to no right to reject it a second 
time. If the House of Lords does what we suggest, the 
country will, as we have said, understand exactly what 
it claims. It will be seen that there is no demand by 
the Upper House to exercise any control over the popular 
will or to stand in its way, but simply to make sure 
that it is the will of the people that shall prevail, 
and not merely the will of the House of Commons. 
Further, the Lords should, in our opinion, before the 
General Election introduce and pass through their House 
Resolutions which will show in specific terms that it is 
their desire that the functions of the House of Lords shall 
in future be exercised by a reformed Second Chamber,—a 
Chamber in which, in the words of Lord Rosebery’s Resolu- 
tion (already adopted by so large a majority), “the 
possession of a peerage shall no longer of itself give the 
right to sit and vote.” If these two things are done, the 
country will at any rate have clear light upon the points 
which it is asked to decide. 

Before we leave Mr. Asquith’s proposals we should 
like to ask the Government and their supporters one 
practical question. Do they intend that the Bill which 
will be founded on the Prime Minister’s Resolutions shall 
be governed by the procedure therein laid down? Will 
the proposal to alter the Constitution be sent to the 
House of Lords in three successive Sessions with an 
interval of two years? and if not, why not? Surely if 
the amount of delay prescribed in the Resolutions is 
thought advisable in the case of future Acts, it ought 
to be thought advisable in the making of so tremendous 
a revolution as that now proposed. To say that the 
resistance of the House of Lords to some minor measure 
of the future cannot be overridden without at least 
two years’ delay, but that the House of Lords is to be 
swamped by the creation of new Peers if it does not 
instantly and without any delay yield to the tremendous 
demand now formulated, is utterly unreasonable. If 
the Government plan is sound, why should they be afraid 
of applying it? We shall be told, perhaps, that it 
is not necessary to apply it in the present case, because 
it is known already that the House of Lords would reject 
the Bill two years hence. That, we venture to say, is an 
inadmissible argument. The House of Commons has no 
right to assume what will be the action of the Lords two 
years hence, or, again, to assume that, though the House 
of Commons may agree to send up the measure now, 
it will be of the same mind two years hence. The 
object of delay in making and altering Constitutions is 
to allow for what we may call unforeseen chances and 
considerations which may alter the whole situation. If, 
then, the plea for delay is sound for small measures, it 
must be sound for a great one. The Government cannot 
declare that alterations of the Constitution by their 
special nature make delay and deliberation in their case 
unnecessary. 

Another question which we desire to ask the Govern- 
ment is whether they really consider that the change in 
the Constitution they propose need not be safeguarded by 
some special machinery, as in the case of other Constitu- 
tions. What objection have they to enacting that their 
Bill shall not come into operation till a poll of the people 
has been taken thereon, and, again, that it shall only be 
repealed through the machinery of a popular vote? If 
the Government believe that they have the people behind 
them, they cannot object to making a reference to 
the people part of the machinery. As it is, the Govern- 
ment must realise that if they pass their Bill by force, 
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they cannot prevent the Unionists at some future date 
making it their first work when they return to power to 
repeal the Single Chamber Act. In their own interests, 
then, provided they really believe themselves to represent 
the will of the people, it would be wise to enact that their 
new Bill shall not come into operation till it has received 
the sanction of a majority of the persons entitled to vote 
at Parliamentary elections. 





AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND THE PEACE OF 
EUROPE. 
it Austria-Hungary and Russia have not actually settled 
their dispute, they have announced that they have done 
so, and such an announcement is all to the good. It is diffi- 
cult not to be a little amused at the difference of demeanour 
in the protagonists at the moment when they make their 
bow to Europe, and inform an attentive world that the 
quarrel which has lasted almost exactly a year is over. 
Many people may have noticed the same curious difference 
of character in boys who “make it up” after a fight. 
One is all frankness and geniality, anxious that the world 
should know that his late enemy is now his best friend ; the 
other hangs back a little,—he satisfies, indeed, all the 
outward forms of conciliation, but there is an appreciable 
air of constraint and reluctance about him. A _ similar 
human process has been going on in the reconciliation of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, and we think we shall not 
be far wrong in attributing the phenomenon to the 
differences of temperament in M. Isvolsky and Count 
Aehrenthal. It is an open secret that the long duel 
between them has been as much an expression of personal 
antipathy, or at all events, let us say, of personal dis- 
similarity, as of conflict between the two sets of principles 
which they represent. It is easy to misjudge a man by 
his behaviour. It is often directed by motives quite unlike 
what the world supposes them to be. But with that 
necessary reservation, we must say that the attitude of 
Russia during the last week seems to us to have been much 
wiser and more gracious than that of Austria-Hungary. 
The basis of the reconciliation is not in doubt, but 
there has been a marked difference in the methods of 
making it known and of talking about it, as it were, in 
private. The principles of the new understanding are :— 
(1) The preservation of the status quo in the Balkan 
Peninsula ; (2) the support of the Constitutional régime 
in Turkey ; (3) the maintenance of the independence of 
the small Balkan States. 

M. Isvolsky said, in effect, and Russian opinion has 
echoed his words :—* These are matters which concern the 
whole of Europe. If we are interested in peace, so are 
others. Let us therefore send round a formal announce- 
ment of the agreement we have come to. There should be 
no misunderstandings. If we tell the Powers all there is 
to tell, we shall all be able to work together to the same 
end.” “No,” answered Count Aehrenthal, “that would 
be making too much of the whole business. It would 
appear too important, and suspicions would be excited. 
The Powers would think something more lay behind. It 
will be quite enough to tell them that we have come to 
an arrangement, and that we are friends again, without 
telling them exactly what we have said to one another.” 
Each side has taken its own line, though Russia, lacking 
the consent of Austria-Hungary, has not been able, of 
course, to make a full and formal announcement in the 
manner she proposed. It is interesting to compare the 
methods. The Austro-Hungarian statement appeared in 
the Politische Correspondenz, which is not a newspaper, 
but a manuscript bulletin which is sent round more 
or less privately to newspapers and Chancelleries. 
The Russian statement, on the other hand, was sup- 
plied by the Foreign Office to the St. Petersburg tele- 
graph agency to be issued broadcast. The Fremdenblatt, 
the official organ of the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office, 
followed up the original announcement with some curious 
talk—which makes one wonder whether words have any 
meaning—about (we quote from the Times) “the same 
conservative tendency ” having “always been the basis” 
of Austro-Hungarian policy. From this it follows—so 
we are instructed—that “ the tension between the Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian Governments after the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina had no positive foundation.” 
To all this one can only exclaim; “ Are things what they 





seem, or are visions about?” It is all very clumsy. But 
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the clumsiness need not cause us to forget that a step has 
really been taken in the right direction. It is something 
for the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office to declare that 
the recent “abnormal relations” have been succeeded by 
“normal relations.” As the Frankfurter Zeitung says, the 
interests of Russia and Austria-Hungary are too closely 
associated in the Balkans for independent action to be 
tolerable for an indefinite period, and if the “ personal 
feud” had continued much longer, the two Governments 
would probably themselves have been drawn into the 
encounter. 

If one thinks the situation hardly satisfactory after all, 
a very agreeable corrective is to cast the mind back to last 
January, when M. Isvolsky was saying that the tension 
between his country and Austria-Hungary was so acute 
that any fresh troubles in the Balkans might at once upset 
the peace of Europe. Now several of those clouds have 
blown away and stars shine through the rifts. King 
Ferdinand’s visit to St. Petersburg has been followed by 
his visit to Constantinople, and this second visit, it is 
said, has been undertaken not merely with the approval 
of Russia but at the suggestion of Russia. There could 
hardly be a better sign than that. Russia recognises 
Turkey as the pivot of the Balkans, and Bulgaria, in 
spite of all the points of conflict between Turkey and 
herself, indirectly subscribes to that — by means 
of this visit. In the same way King Peter of Servia, 
who is now at St. Petersburg, intends to visit Con- 
stantinople next month. Thus we see Russia most use- 
fully adding to the probability that Turkey will perceive 
how ruinous a policy it would be for her to set herself 
against the Slav elements in the Balkans. It is a 
wise and admirable part that Russia is playing, but 
we must not forget that lions may lie in the path 
of every one and have no respect for virtue. Inside Turkey 
there is a strong nationalist party which would like to 
make Turkey once more respected for her ferocity, and 
this party thinks and argues as though the dispute about 
the Holy Places, the Russian challenge to Turkey, and the 
Crimean War were but events of yesterday. Russia 


is, in fine, mistrusted, although the allies who stood by 


Turkey in the middle of last century now stand 
by the defenders of Sebastopol and assure the Turkish 
Chauvinists that their fears are unfounded and that the 
Crimean War was a vast mistake. We trust that it 
will still be possible to convince these people. Russia is 
now responsible to her political associates Great Britain 
and France, who desire peace more ardently than perhaps 
any Powers have ever desired it. The fear that Russia 
will back the Slav cause—with which she naturally and 
rightly sympathises—to the point of exciting a conflict in 
the Balkans is mere moonshine. The cultivated leaders 
of the Young Turks do not entertain such fears, we are 
sure ; but, as their followers have not all reached the same 
standard of political intelligence, they are in the difficult 
position of having occasionally to satisfy strong outbursts 
of feeling coming from men who do not understand that 
the subtle distinction between an Ottoman Empire and a 
Turkish Empire must be a reality if the Constitution is to 
be a success. 

It will be a pleasant result of King Ferdinand’s visit to 
the Sultan if there should be an appeasement in Macedonia, 
where there has been a continuous succession of ugly 
incidents lately,—hangings of Bulgarians, summary treat- 
ment of the Bulgarian clubs, frontier disputes, and con- 
fused recriminations. A Turkish Deputy has introduced 
in the Chamber a Bill for expropriating Bulgarian and 
Greek landowners in Macedonia. It can easily be imagined 
how such a measure would appeal to the Chauvinistic 
instincts of the extreme left wing of the Young Turks, 
but we hope that little more will be heard of it. 
It would hardly be possible to reconcile approval of 
such a Bill with the protests the Turkish Government 
has very properly made against the suggestion that the 
Greek Government might expropriate Moslem landowners 
in Thessaly. The Moslem landowners of Thessaly are 
protected by an international arrangement, and if the 
Military Leagve in Greece should force the pliable 
Government to disregard the guarantees, the — 
movements of Russia, the wise recognition of rkey 
as the leading Balkan Power, and even the reconcilia- 
tion of Russia and Austria-Hungary, would all be 
obscured in a moment in the dust of a new Balkan 
trouble. 
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THE WOMEN’S CHARTER. 


W E have never adopted the plea that w 

stitutionally iplandile of Wise pelitied an ne 
by nature unable to do justice and maintain right Br 
opposition to the claim made on their behalf to the 
and to equal political authority with men is, as our _ 
know, based, rightly or wrongly, on a very different ¢ of 
argument,—namely, that women are women and a - 
that the sovereignty in the State can belong on] = 

8 only to one 

sex, and that the chosen sex must be the sex which Nat 
has endowed with a superiority of physical power ig 
are bound to say, however, that it is difficult to read Lady 
McLaren’s “ The Women’s Charter” (Grant Richards 6d.) 
without having this view temporarily shaken. We desize 
to be as polite to Lady McLaren as truth will permit, but 
we should be incurring the reproach of insincerity if We 
did not say that we have seldom seen such an exhibition of 
muddle-headedness, of essential injustice, of wholesale 
begging of the questions involved, and of paradoxical 
topsy-turviness as is contained in her book. If the 
author’s name were not so well known, one might almost 
imagine that the whole thing was a piece of satire 
deliberately designed to illustrate the truth of the conven. 
tional attacks on women’s judgment in the social and 
political field. A cynical woman-hater might indeed sup 
up the book in one of the aphorisms which the Countess 
Vera de Talleyrand has lately set forth in a book printed 
for private circlation. ‘* Women,” she tells us, “ never 
come of age. Reason irritates them, sentiment guides 
them.” Such generalisations are of course in reality ag 
ridiculous as the generalisations about men with which 
the works of Lady McLaren and of other so-called friends of 
her sex are garnished. It would be most unfair to judge 
either the feelings, the views, or the aptitude of women 
in general by “The Women’s Charter.” Lady McLaren 
is in no sense a representative woman, and speaks only 
for avery small minority of her sex. 

At the end of Lady McLaren’s book is printed a list of 
“ women’s rights and liberties” under seventeen headings. 
With a certain number of the claims set forth we are in 
sympathy. Though we cannot yield a hair’s-breadth on 
the question of the franchise, we have the strongest 
desire that women should be given equal civil rights with 
wen in regard to all questions of individual liberty and 
property,—unless it can be shown that a distinction is 
necessary to afford women some special protection. For 
example, we should be very glad to see the wife’s claim 
to maintenance by her husband made more effective 
than it is. Again, we desire that the wife’s claim upon 
the estate of her husband after his death should be better 
secured. As we have said on a former occasion, we are 
altogether in favour of making the law of divorce 
the same for men as for women, though whether women 
are likely to insist, or would be wise to insist, upon 
always exercising their rights in this respect is another 
matter. In any case, the husband should escape the 
consequences of his unfaithfulness, not through any 
immunity given him by the law, but solely through the 
forgiveness of his wife. Next we are with Lady McLaren 
as regards the guardianship of children. Mothers and 
fathers should clearly have equal rights as to guardian-- 
ship. We are also with Lady McLaren in principle as 
regards alterations in the law of inheritance, though we 
are doubtful whether her specific proposals are sound or 
well calculated to effect their object. But our general 
agreement on these points is nothing as compared with 
our amazement and disgust at the spirit in which Lady 
McLaren sets forth her proposals, and our horror of one 
at least of her suggestions. 

Lady Mclaren actually proposes that in cases where 
a woman kills her first illegitimate child within 4 
month of its birth, the maximum penalty should be 
two years’ imprisonment, to be followed by a period of 
two years’ industrial training. In the course of several 
pages of her pamphlet Lady Mclaren sets forth at 
ength her argument for punishing infanticide lightly as 
long as the killer is the mother of the murdered baby. 
Lady McLaren is no doubt herself a woman of bumané 
feeling. Yet she has so bemused her mind with sophistry 
and cant that she actually gets herself into the position 
of demanding that the law shall deliberately place it om 
record that killing is no murder if the human being k 
is the child of the killer, and if the killer is careful td act 
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thi ‘close time’ for matricides prescribed by an 
ry ‘of ily Under the law as Lady McLaren 
would have it, it would be murder for a woman to kill 
the three-weeks-old baby of another woman, but only an 
offence comparable in wickedness with, say, embezzlement 
for her to strangle, or beat the life out of, her own 
offspring. The law is a great educator, a great teacher 
of morals. That is a fact which has been abundantly 
proved in the case of cruelty to children. Again and again 
officials of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children have shown that parents have improved in their 
treatment of children when they have been made to realise 
by a sharp term of imprisonment how careful the law is of 
children’s rights, and how strongly it will maintain them. 
We remember some years ago one of the representatives of 
the Society describing how the fact had been brought 
home to parents that it is no longer safe for them to 
treat their children on the principle of “I may do what 
I like with my own.” They see how precious children 
have become in the eye of the law, and value them 
accordingly. 

Now at Lady McLaren’s bidding we are asked to alter 
all that, and to proclaim with all the majesty of the 
law the hideous doctrine that for a woman to kill her 
own child when it is most helpless is a comparatively 
yenial offence,—one which, no matter what circumstances 
of horror and brutality may be connected with it, ought 
not to be punished with severity. “If I like to run 
the risk of two years’ hard, I can kili my child before 
it’s a month old. That’s my rights under the Women's 
Charter.’ Lady McLaren in fact, though not of course 
in words, proposes that it shall be possible for a 
murderess to use such phrases as these from the dock. 
Surely Lady McLaren must see that when she reaches a 
conclusion so revolting there must be something wrong in 
the premisses that lead to it. If she is wise she will think 
out again and rewrite her terrible chapter on infanticide. 
We shall be told of course that we are not taking into 
consideration the horror of the position of a woman who 
gives birth to an illegitimate child, that we are putting 
all the blame and misery and punishment upon the mother 
and none upon the father. For example, Lady McLaren 
tells us in language which is intended to moving, 
though we are bound to say that it stirs in us an 
emotion very different from that expected, of the terrible 
punishment which is now meted out to the mothers of 
illegitimate children who yield to the temptation to add 
murder to unchastity :— 

“Society hunts them ruthlessly down, the finger of scorn is 
pointed at them, it is nobody’s business to attend to them, and if, 
driven to desperation by her frightful position, a girl endeavours 
to hide her shame by sacrificing her child, she is dragged before a 
Court composed of and administered by men. There, if guilty, 
she may be sentenced to be hanged. Even if the sentence is 
commuted to imprisonment, her life is ruined for ever. What an 
exaggerated revenge to take on womanhood in its bloom for an 
offence, terrible indeed, but not unnatural in a creature driven to 
bay by treatment at once unjust and brutal.” 


In the above passage the italics are not Lady McLaren's 
but ours. Certainly we have travelled very far when a 
good and kind-hearted woman can use such an adjective 
about such a crime. 

Has Lady McLaren, we wonder, ever thought out the 
question of temptation, and considered the need that 
law and society shall do all they can to strengthen, not 
weaken, those who are tempted? We must never forget 
that those under temptation hear not only the still small 
voice of conscience, but another still small voice, the voice 
that, inciting to crime, pleads with dreadful iteration :— 
“Your temptation is very great. If you yield, the world 
will not be too hard upon you. You can say that you 
were driven to it. It is safe to let yourself go, to on 
control, to do what you feel you must. Do what you 
want to do at once. How can they prove that you 
knew what you were about when you aid it? Don't be 
afraid. They will be sure to say that you could not 
help it.” When temptation is at its greatest height, do 
we want to stimulate it by such thoughts as these, or to 
conquer it by the thought that murder is murder, that 
while other crimes only speak, murder cries out? Already 
women of a certain class and upbringing regard the idea 
of infanticide very lightly. The writer of an article in 
the Daily Chronicle of September 29th, 1908, a lady who 
Was accustomed to work amongst fallen women, warned the 


readers of that paper how dangerous it was to let them 
know that the law looked on the murder of their children 
with comparative complacency. She told of a conversa- 
tion she had overheard between two girls, in which one 
said to the other: “If you takes a drop of drink, you gets 
a month, but if you kills yonr kid, you don’t get nothing 
done to you.” That, we ool sure, is not the view which 
Lady McLaren wishes to have placed upon the statute- 
book. Yet that is the view which in her confusion of 
thought and reckless disregard of the consequences she 
in fact proposes to encourage by Act of Parliament. 


It must not be supposed for a moment that we desire 
that a woman who Pits her illegitimate child in circum- 
stances such as Lady McLaren describes should undergo 
capital punishment. It is quite right that the Judge and 
the Home Secretary should take a merciful, nay, a lenient, 
view when they consider each case on its individual merits. 
What we object to is that the law should proclaim te 
all the world that if a woman is careful to kill her own 
child within a month of its birth, it is not murder, be 
the conditions of the crime never so horrible. As long 
as each case must be judged on its merits there is always 
the possibility of the tempted woman being restrained by 
the thought that perhaps the Court will not view her case 
with favour, but that an example may be made of her. She 
has now none of the certainty of immunity which she would 
have under Lady Mclaren’s amended law of infanticide. 
Of course we shall be told that a poor woman in the 
circumstances under discussion never thinks about the 
matter at all, but always acts in a kind of delirium. That 
is a statement which we absolutely deny. No doubt there 
are cases in which the woman is not responsible for her 
actions, and whenever that can be proved the Court can 
and does take it into consideration. There are, however, 
plenty of instances in which, not only within a month of the 
birth of a child, but within a day of its birth, the woman 
is perfectly responsible, perfectly conscious of what she is 
doing, and where the immunity proposed by Lady McLaren 
would simply act as an incentive to the most horrible of 
crimes. “It is not for mercy that women ask; what they 
want is justice,” says Lady McLaren. Has Lady McLaren 
ever stopped to consider what the unfortunate child would 
ask for if it were able? Its inarticulate cry is a cry for 
life. Are we to be deaf to that cry, and to teach her 
whose heart should above all others be open to it 
that such a cry may be disregarded,—smothered with a 
pillow, or choked with a garter or a bootlace? Is there to 
be no pity, no mercy, no justice for babies? ‘To quote 
once more from Lady McLaren: “The case of these 
girls is very touching, because many of them are so young 
and it is often their first offence.” No doubt that is 
true; but unless a man’s view is to be ruled entirely out 
of court in such matters, it does seem to us that. the case of 
the babies is also very touching. May we not plead for 
protection for them also because they are “so young ”?— 
and what is their offence? 


We have not the patience to deal with Lady McLaren's 
farrago of sophistry, injustice, and prejudiced innuendo 
about the position of men in cases of infanticide. If it can 
be shown that the father of the child has incited to or 
suggested the murder, let him be punished with the utmost 
sternness. There is no one who would not rejoice to see 
him sent to the gallows. But how can you punish a naa 
for a crime which he has not committed? Lady McLaren, 
speaking of the father, says :—‘“ His name is not even 
mentioned; men do not punish one another in such 
cases; they only punish women. Let no man talk of 
chivalry while deeds like this are done by laws men 
make.” Could the perversion of all sense of justice go 
farther? Does she not see that the reason why the 
man’s name is not even mentioned is often because it is 
not even known to the mother. The only suggestion of 
a remedy which we find in Lady McLaren's pamphlet is 
almost too ridiculous to record. The father is to be informed 
by registered letter of the coming event. Surely Lady 
McLaren cannot mean, though her words seem to imply 
it, that any person to whom the woman chooses to send a 
registered letter is ipso facto to be deemed by the law the 
father of her child. No doubt the extreme difficulty of 
proving fatherhood allows many men to escape from the 
obligation to ee their children, but this unfortunate 





circumstance will never be set right + the encouragemen¢ 
of false accusations. Lady Mclaren, like so many amateu, 
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jurists, is perpetually assuming that the accusation of guilt 
and guilt are one and the same thing. 

Had we space we should have plenty to say as to Lady 
McLaren’s amazing chapter on immorality. We may note, 
however, that she seems to think that immorality is a 
monopoly of the male sex, that the man is always the 
tempter and never the woman, and, in fact, that there is 
no such thing as a vicious woman. That she cannot err 
im denouncing the terrible evils of prostitution we fully 
agree, but to declare that this fearful plague-spot can 
only be healed in one way—by placing in authority capable 
women who have made a study of the evil—is grotesque. 
When she tells us that “it can, must, and ultimately will 
be suppressed by the efforts of women to raise themselves 
and their whole sex,” she only shows how easily she 
becomes the victim of a generalisation. The evil will 
only be suppressed when both sexes—that is, the human 
race as a whole—have learnt self-control in the matters of 
sex. That such self-control will some day be learnt is the 
hope, nay, the belief, of all good men and good women ; 
but to approach the subject in the spirit in which Lady 
McLaren approaches it will hinder rather than help 
forward its accomplishment. 

We regret that we have been obliged to write as we 
have had to write of a person clearly so well meaning as 
Lady McLaren, but in a matter so vital as this sincerity 
is, as we have said above, absolutely essential. Though 
she ané those who follow her will probably not believe us, 
we wish before we leave her foolish and mischievous book 
to say that we do not yield to her or to any person, man 
or woman, in our desire that women should have justice 
and the fullest protection for their physical weakness 
which society can devise for them. In our opinion, it is 
impossible to place motherhood on too high a pinnacle. 
In motherhood is to be found the predominant element 
not only of the woman question, but of the question of all 
human society. A man should work for a woman and 
for his children, and the more successfully society is 
organised to accomplish this end the better and happier 
will it be. Hence marriage and the family are, and must 
continue, the greatest, the most vital, and the most sacred 
of human institutions. 





SOCIALISTS AND THE POOR LAW. 


(= of the favourite poses of the Socialist is to 
pretend that he alone among all members of the 
community is inspired by high ideals, and that everybody 
who does not embrace his creed is kept from doing so by 
some selfish ambition or sordid motive. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the Socialist unguardedly draws aside the veil, and 
the public gets a glimpse of the kind of motive which 
satisfies the Socialist ideal. Such a glimpse is given 
in Mr. Sidney Webb’s letter to the Observer of Sunday 
last. 

Mr. Webb’s present occupation is to push the Minority 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law, and his 
letter to the Observer is devoted to urging reasons why the 
proposals of the minority should be supported. The ordinary 
reader would assume that so prominent a representative 
of Socialism as Mr. Sidney Webb would explain the high 
ideals underlying this Report. Nothing of the sort is to be 
found in his letter. Instead there is the frankest, and, we 
say without hesitation, the most cynical, appeal to the purely 
ee interest of candidates for Parliamentary honours. 

Referring to the Minority Report Bill, which is down for 
second reading on April 8th, he says: “‘ Prudent Members 
will pause before they record their votes against it”; and 
again, in calling attention to the fact that Unionist 
newspapers have generally opposed the Minority Report, 
Mr. Webb says: “ As a spectator with some electioneering 
experience, I wonder how long candidates will allow their 
electoral campaigns to be wrecked by the incautious 
ineptitudes of their own party newspapers.” This revela- 
tion of the mental attitude of the Socialists is very useful 
at a time when Mr. Webb and his fellow-Fabians and 
other Socialists are pulling wires all over the country with 
a view to securing the adoption of their scheme. Men 
actuated by such motives as these can hardly expect us to 
believe thet the schemes of which they are the authors 
will raise human nature instead of degrading it. 

It is a pleasant contrast to turn from Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s letter to the admirable Circular issued to Boards 
of Guardians by the Local Government Board. This 





Circular deals with the extremely difficult question of 
outdoor relief, and deals with it in a broad spirit which 
recalls the wisdom of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834, 
and the best features of Lord George Hamilton’s more 
recent Report. Specially valuable is this Circular for 
calling attention to some primary facts which are cop 
stantly forgotten, not only by Socialists, but by these 
easygoing sentimentalists who imagine that every evil jn 
the world can be removed by the lavish distribution of 
somebody else’s money. The Local Government Board 
insists, as did the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834. that 
relief must not be given in such a manner as to “ dis. 
courage the recipient from striving to regain his inde. 
pendence or to induce others who are still independent to 
relax their efforts to maintain their present position.” This 
goes to the root of the controversy. All the Socialistic and 
sentimental schemes aim at making relief pleasant, with 
the necessary result that, human nature being what it js 
many people would prefer to receive relief rather than to 
struggle for their independence. The ultimate outcome 
must be a steady, and even rapid, increase in the number of 
people who are dependent upon others for their support, 
and a decrease in the numberof those who maintain them. 
selves and help to maintain the nation. In other words, the 
nation will be sacrificed for its least valuable members. 

This is one of the curious paradoxes of the Socialist 
position, that while Socialism preaches that the individual 
must be sacrificed to the State, in practice all the Socialist 
proposals tend to sacrifice the State to its least worthy 
members. The immediate consequences of indiscriminate 
outdoor relief are, as every experienced person knows, 
simply appalling. In the words of Lord George Hamilton's 
Report, if outdoor relief is given indiscriminately, it is in 
practice often “applied to subsidise dirt, disease, and 
immorality.” Especially in the case of old people, 
outdoor relief means the maintenance of conditions 
which are revolting to all decent people. On this 
point the following quotation from the Report of the 
Royal Commission ought to soak into the public mind. 
Referring to such old people, the Commissioners say :— 
“Very often they are senile, and incapable of taking a 
resolution on their own behalf. Their homes and persons 
become indescribably loathsome, so much so that there are 
cases in which even district nurses and undertakers have 
refused their services: and they are a source of constant 
danger to themselves and to their neighbours.” 

Even the authors of the Minority Report have a glimmer- 
ing of these evils, for they say :—‘“If the relief is not to 
become in many cases demoralizing to the recipient, and 
injurious to the community as a whole, there must be 
imposed and enforced conditions as to the manner in which 
the publicly subsidized households shall be maintained 
appropriate to the needs of each case.” Yet the actual 

roposals of the Minority Report will make it absolutely 
impossible to carry out such conditions, for the essence of 
that Report is that different kinds of relief are to be given 
by different bodies, with the result that one household 
would be able to draw relief from various sources, and 
therefore to evade the conditions which ought to be 
attached to any grant of public assistance. Already, 
indeed, this is constantly happening. Many families in 
London are at this moment obtaining gratuitous meals for 
their children in the schools, and simultaneously receiving 
outdoor relief from the Guardians. Some of the more 
intelligent Care Committees try to check this by refusing 
to give meals where the family is in receipt of relief; but 
this is contrary to the spirit of sentimental Socialism 
which pervades so many of our public bodies. 

After pointing out the evils attendant upon the present 


careless methods of dealing with outdoor relief, the Local 


Government Board ses on to sketch out a series of 
practical reforms. First, it insists that care must be taken 
that Relief Committees are so constituted that they are not 
tempted to act from personal motives in distributing relief. 
In particular, the Local Government Board urges “ thats 
Guardian should not adjudicate upon applications from 
residents in the parish or ward which he represents.” This 
will be tected by Mr. Webb as a serious blow to his 
— theory that Members of Parliament are to shape 
their public conduct solely from the point of view of 
securing votes. The Local Government rd also rightly 
insists on the supreme importance of securing efficient 
relief officers, and notes that very often Boards of 
Guardians do not appear to appreciate this point. A 
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officer in a small place need not necessaril 


peony whole time to relief work. He can also wi 
advantage undertake such work as rate-collecting, and the 


- toeing of births and deaths. Aboveall, he must himself 
Tee iA ee relief at the homes of the recipients, so that he 
keep in touch with their circumstances. ; 

e Board also strongly recommends the immediate 
adoption by all Boards of Guardians of what is known 
as the “ Case Paper” system, which enables the history of 
each applicant for relief to be promptly traced. Further, 
the Commissioners recommend the Guardians to keep in 
touch with Distress Committees, and to work in co-opera- 
tion with them, so that the same person does not receive 
assistance from distress funds and Poor Law relief at the 
same time. Finally, in the same spirit the Board urges 
co-operation with charitable agencies, and insists in 
admirably chosen language on the essential distinction 
between the duty of Poor Law Guardians and the 
opportunities of charitable persons. The Guardians are 
trustees for the application of money “ raised compulsorily 
from ratepayers, many of whom are not far removed from 
indigence.” Therefore it is their duty to confine relief to 
cases of actual destitution. On the other hand, voluntary 
charity is not bound by any such condition, and can 
rightly deal with troubles for which the Poor Law is 
unsuitable, especially by assisting those who, “ though not 
actually destitute, might, for want of timely assistance, 


become so.” 


give 
may 








TACITURNITY AND TALK. 

OME men lack the human instinct to talk. They volun- 
teer nothing. Their silence is tempered only by replies. 
They never speak until some one else has thought. Very 
often their replies are better worth hearing than the words 
which called them forth. It is very seldom indeed that such 
persons are silly. Nobody says only a few silly things. Like 
Miss Bates in “ Emma,” they are not able to observe any 
reasonable limitation. Nevertheless they neither get nor 
deserve much credit for their good sense, or even for their 
wit, because their interlocutors cannot help reflecting that 
they have chosen an easy part. Any one who is not actually 
“wanting” can make a sensible reply unless he is paralysed 
by shyness. Moreover, the man who does not volunteer seems 
always to be occupying the seat of the critic. He accepts 
no conversational responsibility, but he makes every one 
who does accept it self-conscious. This sort of semi- 
silence is a marked peculiarity, and, unless it be attributable 
to sheer shyness, it is the badge of those who do not 
require sympathy. They no more wish to pour out their 
thoughts than their troubles. They had rather contend 
with both in their own breasts. They think out their 
own problems without help, suffer without complaint, watch 
the stage without comment, and collect impressions for their 
own delectation. They are very often both strong and able, 
though they never reach the greatest heights either of strength 
or ability. “There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” It 
is only second-rate fortunes which are built up wholly by 
economies. On the other hand, the economical man is safe 
against bankruptcy. The silent man has always some reserve 
of strength, and is always proud of his silence. The pleasure 
of life does not consist for him, he says to himself, in talking 
it over. This type of man is capable of a strange intellectual 
feat; he is capable of holding a creed alone. He is never 
subject to intellectual panic. But he falls an easy prey to 
intellectual prejudice. He never brings his experiences or 
opinions to the test of comparison ; consequently he cannot 
calculate their worth» He has no instinct for mental trade. 
His ideas are his own; he imparts them grudgingly, and 
never asks an exchange. All that can be wrung from his 
receptacle for mental savings, from his metaphorical stocking, 

is worth the wringing, but there is not much to be got. 

In matters unconnected with the intellect he shows the 
same tendency. He cannot ask for sympathy in trouble. An 
anxiety put into words has taken, to his mind, a more awful 
shape, and regrets are burned in by expression. In the same 
manner his happiness is lessened rather than increased by 
congratulation. He would rather keep it secret. His amuse- 
ment evaporates when it comes into contact with another 
man’s laughter, and his mental pictures fade if exposed 
to the light of another man’s eyes. His hopes flourish in 


would be done by, and offers no sympathy to his friends 
and acquaintances. On the other hand, he will occasionally 
give it when he is asked for it. His action in this case is of 
the nature of a reply. The atmosphere of silence in which 
he lives is not favourable to geniality, but it does not preclude 
a good heart. Not only will he assist in silence those who 
suffer in silence, but he will be kind sometimes to those who 
demand only his fellow-feeling. He will give the commisera- 
tion and congratulation which he could not bring himself to 
receive, and he will listen appreciatively to the outpourings of 
another man’s mind and let drop an enlightening criticism. 
He lacks entirely one attribute of the selfish; he never wants 
to talk about himself. The sad thing is that he leaves the 
applicant for his sympathy with a sense of debt upon him. 
He has asked, he has accepted; he can never repay. 

After all, many people who require sympathy and will 
not go without it have less sympathy to give than has 
the man who repulses it. There are those who can only 
think out loud and in company, who do not care a ‘straw 
what any one else thinks. They enjoy their own mental 
processes only while they are explaining them. The con. 
urrence of other minds is necessary to them at every turn. 
All the same, they do not take the slightest interest in what 
any one says but themselves, unless insomuch as it provokes 
them to more thought. They look upon every word that is 
said to them as a contribution; they are grateful, but they 
never subscribe. They are born preachers, and for them the 
whole world lies in pews. Now and then such men show a kind 
of egoistic force. At a pinch, though ever mindful of an 
audience, they act promptly, independently, and effectually. 
More often, however, they expect to be carried at every bad 
turn in the road. They simply cannot get through any 
difficulty or face any trying situation alone, and having faced 
it in company they must discuss it in other company. They 
cannot even look back upon danger undefended by sympathy. 
Nevertheless, they dismiss other people’s troubles very 
quickly, not because they wish to be unkind, but because they 
have not the leisure of mind to contemplate them. In this 
world there is always a time-limit. 

A few people who crave for sympathy have also a strong 
nstinct to give it. They are great talkers. They care to 
know nothing, see nothing, and hear nothing which they must 
not talk of. They are also admirable listeners, overflowing 
with mental generosity. When not in trouble they are 
excellent company. In distress, alas! they cannot stand 
alone; they will turn to any one, accept help from any one, 
lean on any one. They are like children in the dark. 
Their greatest enemy becomes a friend. The strong people 
who lend them a hand very often despise them for asking 
for it, and they themselves when times are better con- 
template their own importunity with shame. The best of 
them is that, when not rendered wholly ineffectual by their 
ill-borne and sometimes half-imaginary sufferings, they are 
able to distil from shame and gratitude a peculiar sort of 
sympathy which very few people have to give. Their kindness 
is untainted by the slightest condescension. They are not 
afraid to offer it; not frightened, though they can be silenced, 
by a rebuff. No one ever feels when they are gone: “I wish 
that I had not been seen in that moment of perplexity, of 
misery, or loss of self-command.” They themselves feel a 
sort of gratitude towards the sufferer who has permitted 
them to pay back a vicarious debt, and thereby restored their 
self-respect. 

But it may be said: “Surely you deduce too much from 
a tendency to taciturnity or talk. It is not really much 
indication as to character.” No doubt it is not infallible. 
True social talent—which is only an elegant preparation of 
receptiveness and sympathy—may exist with much or little 
determination of words to the mouth. We cannot justify a 
man as sympathetic for his much talking, nor condemn him 
as unsympathetic for his silence. Roughly speaking, however, 
the self-contained man is self-absorbed, and there is little 
polish on the generosity of him who has never desired a gift; 
as a rule there is none at all where sympathy is concerned. 





THE WISDOM OF NONSENSE. 
ELL-TIMED nonsense is the divinest sense. In the 
current number of the Cornhill Magazine Canon 
Selwyn publishes some of the later letters of Edward Lear, 





the dark; they expire in the light of day. He does as he 





and suggests that as the realm of sense is infinite, and as the 
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realm of nonsense might also be pronounced by meta- 
physicians to be infinite, there would in that ease be two 
infinites, which would be absurd. We gladly accept the 
inference. Nonsense can occupy the same realm as sense, 
with which it is co-extensive, without disturbing or displacing 
it, just as—to borrow a simile from one of the patristic 
writings—heat can be contained within iron without displacing 
any part of it or changing its substance. Or, again, may it not 
be said that nonsense is the necessary counterpart of sense as 
humour is of pathos, neither being able to exist without the 
other? Canon Selwyn calls Lear “the only genius of nonsense.” 
On first reading the words we were tempted to challenge them. 
What about Lewis Carroll? But on consideration we see 
what Canon Selwyn means. The mind and heart of Lear 
swam in the pure aether of nonsense. “ Nonsense for nonsense’ 
sake ” was his principle. Lewis Carroll was not qmte uncon- 
cerned by motives and applications; he was attached to the 
shore of plain moral teaching by a long but trustworthy 
string. Lear never thought of applying his nonsense ; he had 
no literary foibles in his mind to satirise, no political situation, 
no social conventions, no moral cult to serve. Yet he could 
not have written such deliciously good nonsense if he had not 
possessed a judgment of superb sanity,—which is another 
way of saying that sense and nonsense, rightly defined and 
employed, belong to the same infinity. Lear’s nonsense, 
because it was not intended to be applied to anything in 
particular, is capable of universal application. 

Further, Lear’s nonsense because it ranged free was neces- 
sarily irresponsible. Universality and irresponsibility are its 
twin qualities. He loved nonsense so much that he hardly 
ever wrote a letter in his life toa friend without misspelling 
a good many words if they looked pleasantly foolish in their 
irregular form, or without introducing delightfully imposing 
sham words that were near enough to real ones to suggest 
some fine shade of meaning—phantasms flitting about, heavily 
visible yet always elusive—or without using real words with 
audaciously sham meanings. In one of the letters to Canon 


Selwyn he spoke of the “ penurious, primaeval, poppsidixious 
paper” on which he was writing. This trait was quite 


different from that of Lewis Carroll, whose congregated 
inconsequences in “Alice in Wonderland” and “Alice 
through the Looking-Glass” are the result of such a mathe- 
matical accuracy of thought as enabled him to appreciate the 
exact value of inconsequence. Lear’s “ Book of Nonsense,” 
to take only the book by which he is best known, illustrates 
perfectly his qualities of universality and irresponsibility. 
Since he popularised the nonsense rhyme it bas been perfected 
in form; much more ingenuity and technical art has been 
bestowed upon it; and yet we feel that more has been lost 
than has been gained. The first bloom has been brushed off 
the fruit. We all know the simple form :— 
“ There was an Old Person of Bangor, 
Whose face was distorted with anger! 
He tore off his boots, 
And subsisted on roots, 
That borascible Person of Bangor.” 
The last line offers a comment on the first line, and is almost 
a repetition of it. But rarely did Lear make his last line 
provide a new or culminating idea, as in :— 
“There was an Old Lady whose folly 
Induced her to sit in a holly ; 
Whereon, by a thorn 
Her dress being torn, 
She quickly became melancholy.” 
That is the form which became the model for imitators. So 
we have such highly sophisticated rhymes as— 
“There was a young lady of Rio 
Who tried to play Handel’s Grand Trio; 
But her skill was so scanty, 
She played it andante, 
Instead of Allegro con brio ”— 
where the skill lies in the neat and euphonious contrasting of 
technical terms. Modern, again, is :— 
“There was a strong man on a syndicate 
Who tried his position to vindicate ; 
He wished to deny 
That his words could imply 
he sense that they might seem to indicate.” 
‘Phe sauve highly wrought touch appears in :— 
“There was an old lady of Delhi 
Who refused to read Crockett’s Cleg Kelly. 
When they said ‘ It’s the fashion,’ 
She replied in a ion 
*I kmow, and so’s Marie Corelli,’ ” 





And in :— ie Sige 
“ There was a maid 
Whose novels — jesnibly fo do — 
Siécle; but I ween 
*T was her journal intime 
That dreve her papa to Uganda.” 
And in:— 
“ There was a young man of Sid-Sussex 
Who considered w+e 
Was the same as zw, 
But they said ‘ Sir, we'll trouble you 
To confine that idea to Sid-Sussex’” 
There is wit in all these; but the wit is perhaps rather a 
bitter sweeting. The nonsense rhyme has, in fact, 
through stages similar to those displayed in the case of 
those transferences of the initial syllables in 
words which, with an equal dose of bad taste and 
inaccuracy, have been connected with the name of a dis. 
tinguished don. We doubt whether the dignitary of the 
University in question ever made one of these blunders 
in his life,—probably he was not even responsible for 
“Kinkering kongs their titles take.” But the simple 
transference of that sort has developed into something 
tremendously elaborate. We have “Please hush my brat 
because it’s been roaring with pain all day” for “Please 
brush my hat because it’s been pouring with rain all day”; 
or we have the story of the supposed founder of this verbal 
dynasty searching long and vainly for an inn called the * Dull 
Man’ at Greenwich when he should have gone to the ‘ Green 
Man’ at Dulwich. 

The present writer, knowing tolerably well the best that has 
been said and thought lately in the way of nonsense, has just 
returned with intense pleasure to Lear’s “ Book of Nonsense,” 
which has been reprinted with the original drawings (how 
inimitable is their preposterous vivacity of line!) by Messrs. 
Routledge (1s.) The last occasion he can remember when he 
enjoyed a pleasure comparable with this re-reading of Lear 
was when another classic of his youth fell into his hands after 
a period of neglect,—“ Struwwelpeter.” We said that Lear's 
rhymes, having no particular application, are capable of many 
applications. They are like the Delphic oracle; being fall of 
general wisdom, they can always be proved to be right:— 

“ There was an Old Person of Gretna, 
Who rushed down the crater of Etna ; 
When they said ‘Is it hot?’ 
He replied * No, it’s not!’ 
That mendacious Old Person of Gretna.” 
Who does not know the audacious politician who goes down 
Etna and tells you that he is positively shivering from eold? 
And there are people who believe his word, as thongh 
Empedocles need not have been consumed after all! Then 
we have the perfect type of the agnostic:— 
“There was an Old Man of th’ Abruzzi, 
So blind that he couldn’t his foot see ; 
When they said ‘That’s your toe!’ 
He replied ‘Is it so?’ 
That doubtful Old Man of th’ Abruzzi.” 
Then we have an example of the fate which notoriously waits 
on good advice, good advice being given only in order that it 
may be ignored :— 
“There was an Old Person of Hurst, 
Who drank when he was not athirst ; 
When they said ‘ You’ll grow fatter !’ 
He answered ‘ What matter?’ 
That globular Person of Hurst.” 
If that is advice combative, the following is an example of 
the equally familiar phenomenon of advice sententious :— 
“There was an Old Man with a beard, 
Who sat on a horse when he reared ; 
But they said ‘Never mind! 
You will! fall off behind, 
You propitious Old Man with a beard 
What a picture of unfounded idealism in this !— 
“There was an Old Man in a boat, 
Who eaid ‘I’m afloat! I’m afloat!’ 
When they said ‘ No you ain’t!’” 
He was ready to faint, 
That unhappy Old Man in a boat.” 
Here is a picture of the person who deliberately puts his head 
into a noose, and afterwards calls heaven to witness that he is 
the victim of some misfortune which could not possibly have 
been foreseen :— 
“There was an Old Man of Jamaica, 
Who suddenly married a Quaker ; 
But she cried out ‘O lack! 
T have married a black !’ 
Which distressed that Old Man of Jamaica.” 
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Finally, bere is an example of knock-me-down inconsequence 
in the categorical negative :— 
“There was an Old Man who said ‘ Hush! 
I perceive a young bird in this bush !’ 
When they said ‘ Is it small?’ 
He replied ‘ Not at all! 
t is four times as big as the bush !’” 
Most of us must have had such an experience. Some polite 
and conventional question explodes, as it were, a contradiction 
that veritably “‘ shakes the arsenal and fulmines over Greece.” 
That perhaps demonstrates (by the rule of exception) as well 
as any rhyme in the book the difference between Lear and 
Lewis Carroll. If Lewis Carroll had been Lear, he would 
have written more rhymes like that; and if Lear had been 
Lewis Carroll, he would have written more like “”’Twas 


brillig and the slithy toves.” 





THE COMING OF SPRING. 
HE calendars mark out the seasons, and country people 
make proverbs about swallows and spring flowers, as 
if spring and summer came to everybody on the same day of 
the year. Spring begins on the twenty-first of March, with 
the vernal equinox; that is the season of the astronomers. 
Spring is here when you can tread on nine daisies at once on 
the village green; so goes one of the country proverbs. But 
the truth is much fresher and more ungoverned than any 
proverb. The coming of spring is a personal and individual 
experience, and happens to different persons at different 
times. It does not belong necessarily to any particular 
month, or day, or to this or that condition of air and sky, or 
degree of warmth in the earth, or quarter from which the wind 
is blowing. Itcan be a matter of temperament, or of accident, 
or of change of surroundings; it can come to one of two com- 
panions walking out of doors, and not to the other; it can be 
felt for a moment in the depth of winter, and return a week 
later, or not for six weeks. Everybody who lives in the 
country may know that spring has come long ago, and 
still the townsman may not know it. He may journey out 
one day from the smoke and noise of London streets 
and find himself walking on down grass with larks 
singing and lambs bleating, and the dog’s-mercury new 
and green by the roadside, and young nettles and 
celandines in the ditches, and he may suddenly know 
that it is the first day of spring. A man who can 
come to that sudden, full knowledge is in some ways very 
much to be envied. The countryman would not change 
places with him, and would think it almost the life of a 
prisoner if he were compelled to spend the first three months 
of the year in London. But then nobody like the prisoner 
can feel the same overpowering sense of freedom and fresh 
air and new life. It is the countryman imprisoned, in that 
sense, in Italy who writes as Browning wrote, longing to 
see the sights he knew were everywhere in England in 
April :— 
. “ And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now !” 
“Unaware,”—that is the summing-up of the knowledge of 
the first days of spring for the townsman and the country- 
man too. But to the countryman the change from winter 
to spring cannot be so sudden as for others. To live 
in the country, to walk out every day over field paths and 
through green lanes, to feel every change in the wind, to 
watch the coming and the passing of rain, to note the growth 
of buds, the falling of leaves, the blossoming of the flowers in 
turn month after month through the year, is to find the 
coming of spring a very gradual process, a change which is a 
slope or a curve rather than a series of steps. For the 
countryman there is no period of the year when the growth of 
the fields and woods, the change from maturity to decay, or 
from decay to fresh life, checks and is still. The fall of the 
leaf in November is but the birth of the bud that is to break 
in April. So the coming of spring with him is rather a 
knowledge that certain stages of growth belong to yesterday 
than the sudden, surprised discovery that new things are 
about him. He notices in November that the first green 
spikes of the crocus are pricking up from the mould of the 
garden beds; he finds the aconite shouldering through the 
soil before the new year, and the snowdrop blossom showing a 





pale strip under its glaucous sheath; he watches the celandine 
leaves grow from sixpences to half-crowns, and the hazel 
shake its catkins looser in rain and wind. The birches 
turn from brown to plum-colour, and the top branches of the 
elms are heavier and thicker against the evening sky; the 
elder sets a note of purple and olive on the undergrowth ; the 
blackthorn dots itself with pin-head buds like the “ hundreds 
and thousands ” of children’s cakes. It is all the slowest and 
surest of processions, and if the visitor from town, arriving in 
a North-Easter and a shower of hail, asks where the spring 
may be, perhaps he will not think himself satisfactorily 
answered if he is told to look at the elms or the crocuses. 
But it is still true, for all the slowness of the procession, that 
there are days when the countryman can feel a distinct and 
sudden sense of change, a new breath in the wind, a new 
warmth in the sunlight, new knowledge of life and well-being. 
Those days come more than once in the early year; in 
January first, with an altered angle of the sun and the wind 
gone suddenly round to the West; in February, with the 
lengthened twilight and the blackbird singing at sundown; 
in March, with the most generous vigour of all, with the 
daffodils on the hill, the white violets under the hedge, 
the lambs galloping im the fields. And it is the 
close observer of the slow procession, too, who finds 
his calendar marked with dates and stages of spring 
distinct, separate and certain, year after year. The dates of 
the first singing of the different birds fall every year into 
their well-known and expected places; the migrant birds 
return year after year as true to time as the tides. The times 
of singing of some of the birds which are with us all the 
winter, of course, depend upon wind and weather; this year, 
for instance, there has hardly been a day since the end of 
December when you could not hear the great-tit’s double call 
almost as loud and as confident as in April; but there is 
always a separate, distinct day in February when the black- 
bird begins his evening carol, and after the blackbird the 
chaffinch in the morning, and the yellow-hammer and the 
pied wagtail, and the green woodpecker jubilant in the sun. 
Those sounds belong to the spring that comes before the 
frosts and snows are over, and the hearing of them one 
after another is part of the slower procession of spring 
in the earlier weeks of the year. But it is when 
the progress quickens in the last weeks of March 


and through all April that those who listen for 
the new notes of the migrants set the distinctest 
dates in the round of the year. They may mark 


with a white letter the day late in March when the 
chiffchaff first calls cheerily high among the naked beech- 
twigs; the first week in April brings the swallow darting 
low over the river and sets the twitter of the martin in the 
blue air round the farm chimneys; mid-April will hear the 
wryneck and the cuckoo, and the third week perhaps the 
nightingale, and the song of the year is nearly complete. 
That, again, is an anthem which may be heard suddenly after 
the roar of London streets, and can bring with it the full 
persuasion that spring is a season suddenly lighted down 
from the blue. But it is better to hear the parts join the 
chorus one by one; to catch the first note of each migrant 
bird in turn with that new and never-lessened pleasure which 
comes to the listener, as Sir Edward Grey has delightfully 
said, “ happier than personal success.” What experience in 
the year would one who has listened spring after spring 
exchange for the first notes of the wryneck, the willow-wren, 
or the cuckoo P 

When have the best poems of spring been written, before or 
after the coming of the full tide of it, or in the height of the 
new sense of its presence? The setting down of the dates on 
which the best were written would make an interesting 
calendar. Would they not most of them belong to the days 
of hope and expectation, rather than to the realisation of hope 
and the full knowledge? There are some queerly unexpected 
dates to be found in looking through the songs which seem 
directly inspired by the very presence of spring and summer, 
Who would doubt that Christina Rossetti’s sudden out- 
pouring of joy in the promise of life belonged to the 
spring P— 

“ My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot; 


My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thickset fruit.” ... 


Yet it was written late in November. If there is one poem 
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which belongs of necessity, beyond argument, to April sun- 
shine, it is FitzGerald’s * Meadows in Spring”; yet is the date 
of the writing of it certain? For ten stanzas it is all of the 
greyness of winter, the remembrance of brighter days gone, 
the reading of old books by the fireside :— 


“Thus, then, live I, 
Till, ’mid all the gloom, 
By heaven! the bold sun 
Is with me in the room 
Shining, shining! 
Then the clouds part, 
Swallows soaring between ; 
The spring is alive, 
And the meadows are green! 
I jump up, like mad, 
Break the old pipe in twain, 
And away to the meadows, 
The meadows again ! ” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ntiipeet 
THE RESIGNATION OF THE DUMA PRESIDENT. 
{To ras Eprron or tas “Sprecrator.”] 
Sir,—Respect for the Russian Duma and for its President 
requires that the circumstances attending Mr. Homyaké6ff’s 
resignation should be fully understood. 

Mr. Homyakéff, the worthy son of one of the most famous 
of Russian Conservatives, was a distinguished worker in the 
field of local government, and was head of a Government 
Department in the Ministry of Agriculture. He sturdily 
opposed all violent change during the troublous years (1905-7), 
and when a closely restricted franchise put tho Duma in the 
hands of the country gentry, he became its President. Here his 
chief task was to prevent the conflagrations threatened by the 
constant provocations of the Extreme Right. His patience 
and wisdom endeared him to his colleagues, His loyalty and 
tact in replying to a not dissimilar provocation from the 
Labour Party in England will not be forgotten. 

Latterly the scandals created in the Duma by the Extreme 
Right have become, in the words of Mr. Homyakéff, almost 
intolerable. This party is to be sharply distinguished from 
the Toryism of very many country gentry. In the first Duma, 
elected practically on a universal franchise, it numbered one 
priest and some six peasants. In the second it numbered about 
twelve, most of whom obtained their seats through notorious 
local abuses at the elections. It was the party which organised 
the anti-Jewish pogroms and the murders of the Liberal (not 
revolutionary) Deputies, Hertzenstein and Yollos. Its chief 
leader, Dr. Dubrévin, was in vain claimed by a Finnish Law 
Court as. partly responsible for Hertzenstein’s murder. One 
of its champions in the second Duma, Krushevin, in my 
hearing threatened a pogrom across the floor of the House. 
The scenes which led to the dissolution of the second Duma, 
at which 1 was present throughout, were almost exclusively 
the work of this small party. Its simple method was suddenly 
to launch some remark entirely provocative; for instance, 
Mr. Shulghin’s: ‘‘ Has any one of you a bomb in his pocket ?” 
The new Electoral Law of 1907 seemed to create an atmo- 
sphere in which such tactics would be quite out of place. The 
third Duma, the Duma of the country gentry, was eminently 
loyal and eager for solid constructive work. But Mr. 
Purishkévich publicly announced his intention of entering 
this Duma only to destroy it. In the third Duma these 
reactionaries number about twenty-six out of four hundred 
and forty. They are led by Mr. Purishkévich and Mr. 
Markoff, and have only one other spokesman of any educa- 
tion. Mr. Purishkévich, who has often explained his views to 
me, is a small man with twitching fingers and a nervous 
rapidity of speech. He served as a subordinate official, but 
was first heard of during the second Duma, where his rising 
was the danger-signal of the House. He has pursued the 
same tactics throughout the third Duma; in the second Session 
he was sent to prison for an open letter to the organisers of 
the licensed Congress of Women, which he described as “ the 
all-Russian brothel”; but for this offence he was amnestied 
by the Sovereign. Last year he was the only public opponent 
of the visit of Russian legislators to this country, and in a 
very hysterical open letter to the Kreuz Zeitung he assured 
the German people that Russia hated England. I will here 
state that about three hundred and eighty of the four hundred 
and forty Members of the Duma took part, through their 





representatives, in the visit to England, and that the Tar 
Cowes thanked King Edward for the welcome given to — 
The Reactionaries aim at the abolition of the Duma an 
Ministry led by Durnové, Shcheglovitoff (at present Minis, 
of Justice), and Count Witte, who has now abjured his Oon 
stitutionalism. Their method, as before, is to discredit the 
Duma in the eyes of Europe by provoking scenes in jt, This 
is the only way to avoid the obvious consequence of the 
extinction of the Duma,—that is, the loss of foreign com 
mercial credit. But it is precisely by its public examination 
of the Budget that this predominantly conservative Housg be 
dangerous to the holders of official sinecures, The Court 
influence of the Reactionaries has succeeded in tying the 
hands of Mr. Stolypin and completel i : 

yp Pp y arresting all Projects of 
reform. But so far the Emperor has persistently refused 
to destroy the Duma. During the last few days the 
Reactionaries in the Duma have conducted a campaign of 
provocation which culminated in the Presidential crisis, yy, 
Markoff led off with a proposal “to hang a given quantity of 
harmful persons,” and described as criminals the whole Libera] 
Party and Count Leo Tolstoy. At the next sitting Mr. Marko 
proposed, in lieu of smaller corporal punishments, castration 
or the death penalty. At the following sitting Mr. Purishkévich 
declared that “the monarchical organisations ” (which exigt 
chiefly on paper) would, in the event of a return visit of 
English guests, “show their feelings in a concrete form,” 
It was pointed out to Mr. Purishkévich that he was here gop. 
demning the Emperor’s sanction of the Russian visit to 
England. At the next sitting (Wednesday, March 16th) 
Mr. Purishkévich, speaking on the Estimates for Public 
Instruction, made a wholesale attack on the Universities, 
Professors, and students, and uttered the following impossible 
words, which have to be quoted in full if this strange situation 
is to be at all understood :—“ In the University of St. Peters. 
burg, on the Council of the students, there are women; one 
member of the Council of the Law Faculty is a woman; this 
woman is a Jewess; she is called the mother of the jurists, 
and is in close physical relations with all the members of the 
Council.” These words produced an extraordinary scene. In 
a country where the Universities are prized as they are in 
Russia, to make such a general charge was to place oneself on 
a pillar of infamy. The Liberals, with cries of “ Away with 
him! Scoundrel!” refused any further hearing; and Mr, 
Purishkévich, still in the tribune, kept screaming “ But it’s 
true!” The Liberal leader, Mr. Milyuk6ff, himself one 
of the most distinguished of Russian Professors, led the 
opposition to any continuance of the speech. Mr, 
Homyak6ff, who is slightly deaf, and clearly had not caught 
Mr. Purishkévich’s words, named Milyukéf for protest 
ing; but in this ease the Liberals were resolved, and 
the sitting had to be adjourned. On the resumption, Mr, 
Homyakéff, after reading the shorthand report, deprived 
Purishkévich of his right to speak, but repeated his admoni- 
tion to Milyukéff. Where the very existence of the Duma isat 
stake, it is difficult to know how to proceed with a licensed 
provocator who bas already been publicly amnestied for a 
similar offence. Purishkévich is reckoned by nearly all bis 
colleagues as a simple neurotic; but bis outbursts may be 
none the less symptomatic of crises at the Court, and 
persistent a campaign suggests an inspiration of boldness. 
Anyhow, Mr. Homyakéff thought that his personal efface- 
ment might efface the crisis, and leave the Duma, as an 
institution, where it was. So for him this long tral 
of devoted service for order and reasoned reform bas 
come to an end; and the Duma has caught his feeling 
in electing as his successor Mr. A. I. Guchkoff, a die 
tinguished Moscow merchant of similar views, the leader 
of the Central Party, and perhaps the most capable man im 
the House. Mr. Purishkévich began his speech at the next 
sitting (during the interregnum in the Chair) with the words 
“T continue,” and threw what must be described as mud for 
the next hour. But if the patriotic endeavour of the Centre 
to create the desired term between despotism and revolution 
is to fail, it will not be through any want of competence or of 
spirit, but because the authorities are slow to see that 
creatures of the Purishkévich kind discredit Russia before 
all reasonable opinion; and this tribunal is world-wide and, 
whether in an autocracy or a republic, will say its ruling 
word.—I am, Sir, &e. BERNARD PARES. 


[We publish Professor Bernard Pares’s interesting ©o™ 
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for no man is better qualified than he is to deal 


te matt. We ought to say, however, that he alone 
s responsible for the personal judgments which his letter 


contains. —ED. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
FRIENDLY ASSURANCES 


[To rae Epiron or Tux “ Sprecrator.”’] 

Syz,—The following extracts from a letter from a young 
English lady, the wife of a German officer, may interest your 
readers, Her position naturally makes her sensitive to the 
feeling between the two countries; it gives her also an oppor- 
tunity, of which she eagerly avails herself, to know what is the 
feeling towards England among German military men. 
Indeed, for the last few months she and her husband have had 
special interest in discovering what is the attitude towards 
England of their naval and military friends, and all their dis- 
coveries lead them to believe it is a friendly one, tempered by 
some annoyance at the continual suspicion and mistrust with 
which German assurances are received over here. As this 
view differs greatly from the one you present to your readers, 
I hope you may find room for these extracts :— 


“Allonecansayis...... that the whole idea of an invasion 
is contrary to the welfare of Germany. As England extended her 
naval policy according to her needs at home and abroad, so 
Germany, the new ‘Great Power,’ so to speak, is extending hers. 
It is nonsense to say that England’s Navy is purely a defensive 
armament for the home country ; she requires it for her prestige, 
colonies, and commerce. Why, therefore, should Germany require 
anavy less? Germany’s geographical position requires a strong 
army, but in case of war whois to guard her sea-coasts and keep 
an enemy occupied at sea if the Navy is not there? It is often 
said that Germany has no colonies to defend. That, however, is 
not true, as, for example, in South-West Africa and China, and no 
country knows better than England the value of prestige. 
Germany is intensely alive and intensely patriotic, but that is no 
argument for war. She would be swamped on all sides, her 
growing commerce would be ruined, and her population reduced. 
i Mutual dislike and distrust are far more likely to 
bring war than commercial questions, which can be mostly 
settled by arbitration. Germans are behaving very well 
about the panic in England. They regard it as an 
election campaign; but when the elections are over, if the 
repeated insults continue there is no knowing what might 
happen. It is both insulting and infuriating to every decent 
German to be told he has no sense of fair play and is working 
eecretly towards the downfall of another Power. If war ruined 
England’s prosperity it would do much more damage here. It is 
said that German waiters in reply to questions concerning mobili- 
sation have replied that they would be mobilised at Dover and 
elsewhere on the English coast. Is, then, the English coast 
defence so deplorable that it would be any use for a few hundred 
German waiters to collect without arms and without provisions ? 
saewee On the whole, it would be more sensible of them not to 
select an English fort for their purpose. Individually English 
people are much liked here; bat among friendly and thinking 
Germans there is growing annoyance at the persistently unfriendly 
attitude of England. I have been treated here with every con- 
sideration and very much kindliness, and I have lived in one of 
the biggest garrisons in Germany, and met a vast number of 
people of every description ; and to my English friends has been 
extended the same friendliness. I lunched yesterday with 
Friulein von B...... There were other interesting people 
there, and they one and all deplored the attitude of England as 
most dangerous.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Aanes Fry. 
Failand Ho, near Bristol. 


[As weexplained, we meant by German “friendly assurances” 
official assurances, not the friendly words of private Germans. 
They, as we have again and again acknowledged, are quite 
friendly. We would advise those who read this naive, 
and we do not doubt sincere, letter to acquaint them- 
selves with what happened before Prussia’s war with 
Denmark, before the war with Austria, before the war with 
France. They should also read Busch’s “Bismarck: Some 
Secret Pages of his History.” To put the matter plainly, 
it does not in the least matter what the excellent people 
with whom the writer of the letter associated said or 
thought. Doubtless they are kindly and honourable people, 
as are the majority of Germans. What matters is the opinion 
of the ruling caste in Germany, those who only last spring 
used the threat of war to bring Russia to her knees, and who 
believe in war, not, as we do, as an instrument of defence, but 
rs an instrument of policy. War means to the rulers of 

ermany something very different from what it means to our 





(To rue Eprror or rae “Spectraror.”’] 


Srz,—Your correspondent of last week, “ R. H.,” makes an 
amazing statement. Germany, he says, is building a fleet to 
annex Brazil; Great Britain, he continues, is incurring an 
extra expenditure of twenty-five millions sterling to keep 
Germany out of “an almost totally unpopulated and un- 
developed country” in South America. Having thus mar- 
shulled his facts to his satisfaction, he scratches the Empire- 
builder and reveals the buccaneer. Why, he asks in a burst 
of confidence, should we “keep Germany out of what in all 
fairness between man and man she is entitled to” P 

Germany's title to Brazil, we are to understand, is that her 
population are being “tightly hemmed in a small place no 
larger than one of the greater of the two dozen United States 
in America.” Brazil, in exchange, with a territory of over 
two thousand million acres, has but a trifling population of 
twenty millions or so, and this lawful heritage is withheld 
from the Teuton by virtue of a dog-in-the-manger policy and 
an obsolete Monroe doctrine. The logic of the proposition is, 
of course, overwhelming. It can be applied with equal “ man- 
to-man” propriety to Australia, where there 1s but one human 
unit to every five hundred acres, while the Japanese are 
“hemmed in a small space” little more than balf as large as 
New South Wales. Canada, too, is in a parlous state, for 
with her population of scarce six million souls and her terri- 
tory of two thousand four hundred million acres how can she 
dispute the “man-to-man” claim of the over-populated 
European States! A propos, too, of hemmed-in nations and 
disoccupied territories, it might be noted that the German 
colonial possessions are equal in area to one-third of the 
whole United States of America, exclusive of Alaska. 

It is, Sir, perbaps unnecessary to pursue the subject further, 
except so far as concerns the unnecessary offence to a friendly 
nation implied by the letter published in your columns. South 
America is not a “no-man’s continent.” From the Gulf of 
Darien to the southern extremity of Tierra del Fuego there 
is not a square inch that is not under the flag of a responsible 
Government. With or without Monroe doctrines, the Republics 
of South America have, since their independence, preserved 
their sovereign rights as civilised Christian nations, and 
maintain friendly commercial and diplomatic relations with 
the European States. Ignorance of their history and con- 
stitution is perhaps more pardonable than ignorance of the 
generous terms on which merchants and immigrants are 
welcomed by them. In all of them, and more especially in 
Brazil and the Argentine, there are thousands of British and 
German families peacefully and profitably engaged in business, 
Access to no portion of their developed or undeveloped terri- 
tory is denied to law-abiding men. A great portion of Brazil 
is unsuitable for the residence of Europeans, and especially 
for those from Northern Europe, and the tide of immigration 
flows more to the Argentine and to Southern Brazil. But the 
selection of a field for his labours is left to the choice of the 
immigrant, and one may ask with reason in what respect does 
the Monroe doctrine or—what more concerns the matter— 
the Constitution and the law of Brazil deny to the peoples of 
over-populated European States the right of access to her 
territories. 

No people are more aware than the Germans themselves of 
the facilities and opportunities for trade in South America. 
They have made the coffee production of Brazil what it is, 
and from their industry has arisen the modern city of Sao 
Paolo, one of the finest cities of the Southern Hemisphere. 
German enterprise has opened up in Sonth America, and 
particularly in Brazil and the Argentine, a trade with the 
German Empire deserving of all admiration. It does not 
approach in magnitude the volume of British trade with these 
two Republics, but it is recognised by those who reside there 
that British aloofness and indifference are Germany's oppor- 
tunity. There is room in the field for both, and there is no 
reason why British South American trade should either 
diminish or cease to expand because Germany, or France, or 
Italy, or the United States of America are giving their earnest 
attention to these markets. 

Germany is entitled to say that she is not building a fleet 
to develop an oversea trade, but to protect an oversea trade 
she already possesses. ‘The road on which she has started in 
this connexion is not within the province of this letter, which 





statesmen. —Ep, Spectator.] 


is a protest against a suggestion, thrown upon waters already 
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so troubled, that Great Britain should deliberately invite 
Germany to plunder a friendly nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT GIBSON, 


(To raz Epiron or tue “Srectator.”] 

Sirr,—The sound common-sense which characterises the 
opinions of the Spectator was once again clearly shown in the 
reply you gave to the disquisitions of “R. H.” concerning 
the so-called German menace in your issue of Saturday last. 
Your paragraph covered the whole ground, and brought 
to naught the old-fashioned diplomatic methods advocated 
by him. 

“R. H.” favours the “handing over an almost totally un- 
populated and undeveloped country like Brazil to Germany 
on certain conditions.” I feel sure that the Germans, knowing 
as they do more about Brazil than “R. H.,” know also that 
under no conditions could Brazil be handed over to them. In 
the first place, let me say that Brazil is not a desert, or some- 
thing akin to res nullius. Since she became independent of 
Portugal—an event which took place in 1822, less than a 
century ago—the population of the country has increased 
from three million inhabitants to almost twenty-five million. 
Does “R. H.” know of that? Is he aware that foreign 
emigration is flowing in a steady stream year by year into 
Brazil? Does he know that these foreigners quickly accom- 
modate themselves to their new comfortable surroundings, 
that they respect the laws, those laws which efficiently protect 
them, thus affording them every opportunity to work and live 
in peace P 

T feel bound to say that your correspondent is woefully 
behind the times. He must be totally unaware of the present 
state of affairs prevailing in some of the new great com- 
munities of Latin America. With all due respect to the 
sincerity of every one’s convictions and opinions, I may say 
that this lamentable lack of knowledge of the conditions of 
some far-away countries like Brazil, of their present political 
and economic growth, of their undeniable standing in the 
family of nations, of their assured achievements in the 
arduous field of modern self-government, ought to act as a 
check on correspondents like “ R. H.,” who make bold to set 
forth their opinions and offer their advice for the absorption 
of Brazil by Germany and the Germans, or by some other 
Power and people. 

Brazil is a growing, progressive nation. Of this the 
Germans are quite conscious, and show that they palpably 
appreciate the advantages they enjoy by getting into closer 
political and commercial relations with Brazil; and the 
Brazilians, far from being apprehensive of the so-called 
German peril in Brazil—an exaggeration indulged in by the 
less responsible Press in the silly season—sincerely wish that 
millions of Germans would stream into the country to 
associate themselves with its progress, and to enjoy to their 
full extent the manifold benefits of life in a free and 
prosperous Republic. 

It is true that an enormous area of Brazil is undeveloped, 
but it is also true that the Brazilian people are making 
considerable, and so far successful, efforts in the development 
of their magnificently wealthy country. Owing especially to 
British capital, as well as to the ever-scrupulous rectitude of 
the Brazilian Governments in dealing with the interests of 
their creditors, the country has been lately, and there is every 
indication that it will be for many years to come, a notable 
centre of activity. The construction of railways is in full 
progress; the chief harbours along the extensive coast-line 
are being rebuilt at enormous cost in order to cope with the 
ever-increasing requirements of the commerce of the country, 
both inter-State and international. The steamship companies 
are building larger vessels to keep themselves up to date, so 
as to reap in the most favourable circumstances the profits 
of a prosperous trade. In fact, in Brazil nowadays progress 
is the dominant note, and it is certainly not the lack of know- 
ledge of the outside world that will cripple the nation in 
its strides towards its inevitable great achievements and 
destiny. 

I trust that “ R. H.” will agree with you when you speak of 
the independence of the Brazilians being “ as dear to them as 
ours is to us,” and when better informed of what Brazil really 
is, I believe that he will agree with me that the potentialities 
of such a country must set at rest any combination of devices 
tending to transfer from Europe to Brazil the main lines of 
the question known in this country as the German menace. 





. . eis 
I think the following bon mot of Talleyrand might 
be applied to this case of diplomatic adjustments, which, . 
born of an imperfect knowledge of the facts, seem to ha: being 
regarded with squinting eyes :—“ Une femme louche Pao , 
& M. de Talleyrand comment allaient les affaires “Oo 
vous voyez, Madame.’”—I am, Sir, &c., . a 


A Braziuuay Frreyp 


[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srectator,”’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to say that your comments 
“R. H.’s” letter in last week’s Spectator seem to ignore hs 
questions which to some of us are the most important ones ? 
We shall probably hear some day that Germany has bought 
one or more provinces of Brazil. The Monroe Party in the 
United States will claim our support in resisting, if n 
by force, the conclusion of any such arrangement, Is England 
in any way bound to give that support? and does the Spectator 
think that it ought to be given P—I am, Sir, &., 
T. G. Marry, 

[If our correspondent will read the letter which precedes 
his, he will find his answer. Brazil will not sell an inch of her 
territory to Germany or anybody else.—Ep. Spectator,} 





LORDS V. COMMONS. 
(To tHe Epiron oF THE “Sprcraror.”’] 
Sir,—I fail to see that any one of the extracts from 
“Unionist Free-Trader’s” letter with which “ Liber) 
Reader of the Spectator” has filled his communication of the 
19th inst. is as revolting as Mr. Lloyd George's scholarly 
epithet “the first of a litter,” which, moreover, has never 
been repudiated as far as I have seen by any Minister, so 
we can but infer that the suave language of the kennels and 
the pigsty has the silent, if not the full, approbation of the 
Cabinet. The display of righteous indignation is ever g 
pleasant spectacle, it is always so well meant. But in this 
case its impressiveness is lost, for it is evident that your 
correspondent is unable to read his Spectator with that 
amount of intelligence which is desirable, or he would not 
have accused you of having “a special motive,”—such an 
accusation being merely silly and childish, only to be expected 
from one who has lost all sense of proportion.—I am, Sir, &&,, 
GEORGE BRUDENELL Bruce, 
Stamford Lodge, Hayling Island. 


[To tre Epriror or tue “Srrcrator,”’] 

S1r,—I would venture to beg “ Liberal Reader of the Spectator,” 
who writes to your last issue, to try to get out of the party 
rut for one hour, and then to look at the present Government 
of the country and ask himself how the spectacle pr- 
sented by that Government at the present moment must 
show itself to the eyes of those who, like myself, think nothing 
of parties or party politics. The great Liberal Party asked 
the people for a mandate—i.e., a great majority—to enable 
them to carry through a revolution. The people refused to 
give the necessary majority; in fact, the people of England 
refused to give any majority at all. And now the great 
Liberal Party and their very dubious allies are striving to 
carry their revolution through by means of political and 
financial chicane and jugglery. And to do this they 
deliberately try to produce financial chaos, and, as Mr, 
Redmond says, allow the country “to stew in its own 
juice.” Here we have already an object-lesson in the 
beauty of single-Chamber government. As regards the 
last House of Commons, I would beg your correspondent 
to cast his memory back to one night in the House 
of Commons a little before the Dissolution,—that memor- 
able night when the Prime Minister was acclaimed, was 
cheered to the echo by every one of the items of the 
Liberal Party when he attempted to defend the indefensible, 
to prove that black was white in defence of Mr. Ure’s state- 
ments on old-age pensions. I venture to assert that action 
of the vast majority of the Commons lowered the House of 
Commons (as it lowered the whole tone of political life) 
the eyes of all impartial men. The letter of “ Unionist Free- 
Trader” which gave “ Liberal Reader” so much offence was 
as you, Sir, say, brilliantly written. You add that “it ex 
pressed, though no doubt with unnecessary vehemence, ¥ 

a great many people are feeling just now.” I doubt about 
the “unnecessary vehemence.” I do know that what maby 
people feel just now is that even a strong despotism night be 
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erable to party government when that government has 
resolved itself into a government of groups; and still more, 
that the rule of a dictator, or even a strong tyrant, would be 
far better than the rule of an omnipotent Cabinet.—I am, Sir, 
il OvrIs. 


MR. SIDNEY WEBB AND THE MINORITY 
REPORT. 
[To Tue Eprron or THe “Spectator.” 
Sin,—The letter with which Mr. Sidney Webb in last Sunday’s 
gue concludes the recent correspondence in the Observer on 
the sudject of the Minority Report of the Royal Commission 
deserves the widest publicity as an instructive illustration of 
the political methods by which it is hoped to secure the 
adoption of that preposterous scheme by the nation. Mr. 
Webb therein admonishes candidates for Parliament that 
they will jeopardise their prospects of success if they support 
the democratic system of the direct election of Boards of 
Guardians, or the proposals of the great majority of the 
members of the Royal Commission, and hints, not obscurely, 
that the popular “ticket” will be a bold acceptance of the 
yerolutionary proposals of the Minority Report for “scrap- 
ping” the whole Poor Law machinery, a project which he 
appears to think has the support of Mr. Balfour! Thus 
the displeasure of the working classes, for whom Mr. Webb 
seems to consider he is entitled to speak, is held in 
terrorem over the head of any candidate who may dis- 
agree with the scheme propounded by the leader of the 
Fabian Society for the State relief of the poor. It is clear 
that the “feudal screw,” of which we hear so much, is not the 
only method of applying political pressure! I think Mr. 
Webb will find that he has taken too low a view both of the 
independence of candidates for Parliament and of the 
intelligence of the working classes. Englishmen are not, as 
a rule, to be influenced by threats, and although for the 
moment the Minority Report may be popular with a section 
of the working classes—since it would give practical effect 
to their “Right to Work” Bill—it will not be long before 
they appreciate the fact that the right to claim work or 
maintenance from the State involves the reciprocal right of 
the State to enforce labour. They will see how carefully the 
minority provide for the subjection of all who receive assist- 
ance to bureaucratic surveillance and direction, and they will 
not be anxious to reassume the status of serfdom, even when 
a bureaucracy is substituted for a feudal superior.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ARTHUR CLayY. 
19 Hyde Park Gate, 8.W. 


[We have dealt in our leading columns with Mr. Sidney 
Webb's letter and the proposals of those who desire to 
“rush” the Minority Report on the country.—Eb. Spectator. } 








THE POLICY OF THE SPENDTHRIFT. 
[To tax Eprror or rae “ Srzctator.”’] 

Sir,—Your article in last week’s issue under the above title 
contained incidentally so clear an example of one of the most 
insidious and dangerous fallacies against which Socialists 
have to contend that I cannot refrain from commenting on it. 
Irefer to the passage in which the writer observes :— 

“Socialists are never tired of pointing to the Post Office as the 
one brilliant example of Socialist administration. Asa matter of 
fact, the Post Office has only been a success so far as it has been 
administered on Individualistic lines, and now that a Socialisti- 
cally inspired Government have control over it, the profit which it 
used to yield to the taxpayer is rapidly disappearing.” 
This error of judging of the “success” of a State or municipal 
enterprise by the amount of money which it transfers from 
the pockets of those who directly use its services to the 
pockets of the tax- or rate-paying public has been exposed 
again and again by Socialist writers, and is by implication 
repudiated in the commonest of Socialist catch-phrases (of 
which the writer of your article seems never to have heard), 

Production for use, not for profit.” May I quote Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who puts the matter clearly in his “Common 
Sense of Municipal Trading”? He says :— 
, “An electric lighting company paying a dividend of 10 per cent. 
‘sa triumph of good management: a municipal electric committee 
wang profit at the same rate is guilty of social malversation, 
Which the auditor should at once expose and challenge...... 
ste object of municipal trading is not relief of the rates..,... 
its object is to provide public services at cost price.” 
Now the writer of your article, Sir, does not appear to realise 





the essential difference in this respect between the Individual- 
istic and the Socialistic ideal, otherwise he would hardly have 
noted as a paradoxical fact that the Post Office was most 
successful from the purely Individualistic point of view 
when managed by Individualists; nor would he have twitted 
the “Socialistically inspired” Government with failure to 
realise an ideal which, just in so far as they are at heart 
Socialists, they must repudiate as short-sighted and immoral, 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. Kennarp Davis. 
The Bungalow, Marlborough. 


(The object is to get the best service at the least cost, and 
therefore with the least waste. If private enterprise can perform 
the work at less cost, and so with less waste, the community 
benefits. Our correspondent does not seem to realise that 
waste—i.e., production which is unnecessarily dear—is an injury 
to the community and a source of scarcity, while cheap pro- 
duction is a source of abundance. In fact he falls into the 
Protectionist fallacy under which abundance is sought through 
scarcity. The question is no doubt somewhat academic, 
since, as a rule, it is not a case of the State making a lower 
rate of interest when it engages in industrial work, but of its 
making a heavy loss.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE TAXATION ON A WAGE OF £1 A WEEK. 
(To raz Eprrom or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Mr. A. B. Browne in your last issue calculates that an 
“artisan” earning £1 a week, supporting a wife and two 
children, pays nearly 4 per cent. in taxes, and draws the con- 
clusion, it is to be inferred, that he is heavily taxed. The 
artisan, or skilled workman, who receives but £1 a week is a 
somewhat rare phenomenon,—at any rate when he has arrived 
at sufficient maturity to have a wife and children. But setting 
that aside, and setting aside also the inclusion of postages as 
a tax, which seems absurd, why is it that every writer on the 
subject ignores the Parliamentary Return issued two years ago, 
which showed that, exclusive of tobacco and drink, the total 
indirect taxation per head throughout the kingdom was 4s. 7d., 
or rather over 1d. a week per person? ‘That rents are high I 
admit. Who are responsible for that? The Union workmen 
in the building trade, artisans who have consistently sought to 
do their work as expensively as possible in their own selfish 
interests. Four multiplied by 4s. 7d. per annum of taxation on 
£50 a year is less than 2 per cent., and when we remember that 
in exchange for this taxation the artisan is relieved by old-age 
pensions from the burden of contribution to the support of 
relatives, and that his children receive free education, I do 
not think that he has much to complain of. That he pays 
four or five times as much in proportion for rent seems an 
exaggeration. My own income is not far different from that 
of your correspondent “ Householder,” and I pay £200 a year 
rent and some £80 in rates, and my share of these rates very 
greatly lessens the amount leviable on the artisan—I am, 
Sir, &c., SEVENTY. 


(To trax Epiror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Can you find room in the Spectator for a reference to the 
letter of your correspondent Mr. A. B. Browne in last week's 
issue? He brings forward the case of an artisan earning £1 
a week (with a wife, son, and daughter) who pays in indirect 
taxes about 9d. per week, or something like £2 per annum. 
As the education of the aforesaid son and daughter will cost 
the taxpayers at least £5 a year (to say nothing of further 
expense to the ratepayers), the artisan is really paying to the 
State 4 per cent. on his earnings, and is receiving 10 per cent. 
from the public purse. Moreover, if he and his wife reach 
the age of seventy, they will become entitled to the sum of 
£26 per annum, which will amount to receiving 50 per cent. 
on the weekly earnings of his life. As the taxation of this 
particular class appears to return to those who pay it, they 
cannot be said to contribute anything to the upkeep of the 
Army, the Navy, or the Civil Service, for which their more 
capable and more heavily taxed fellow-citizens have to find 
the means.—I am, Sir, &c., M. G. T. B. 





THE “FEUDAL SCREW.” 

[To rue Eprror or tus “Srectaror.”] 
S1r,—A friend has just sent me extracts from the Spectator 
for March 5th, including a letter from the Rev. T. Nightingale, 
in which he makes a number of allegations against Messrs. 





Boake, Roberts, and Co., some of which to my certain 
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knowledge are absolutely without foundation. The reverend 
gentleman declares that “on a certain day just previous to 
the election the manager [of that firm] had the gates closed, 
and he gathered the men together to hear an address from the 
Tory candidate. After this he (the manager) went round and 
asked every man how he intended voting.” I was the Tory 
candidate. The gates were not closed; men from other 
firms were invited; there was not the least pressure or 
inducement brought upon the men to remain. I stayed 
in the yard chatting with one and another, being myself 
almost the last to leave, and I can vouch for it 
that during that time no single man was asked how 
he was going to vote. Messrs. Boake, Roberts, and Co. 
have satisfactorily refuted the charge that a man was sub- 
sequently dismissed on account of his politics. Those who 
know the members of the firm referred to, as I know them, 
would never dream of making such an outrageous charge. 
This incident confirms the opinion I have long held. There 
is urgent need for some organisation which shall undertake 
the prosecution of those who wantonly scatter falsehoods in 
connexion with public elections. From the day when the 
“Chinese slavery ” lie proved so successful, the dissemination 
of falsehood respecting a candidate and his supporters has 
unhappily been one of the characteristics of both Parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections. It is high time something 
was done to bring the authors to account.—I am, Sir, &c., 
99 Grosvenor Road, S.W. Ernest GRAy. 


(To rue Eprror or Tue “Srecraror.’’} 
Sir,—We regret very much the necessity of asking you to 
insert another letter, but it is impossible for us to allow the 
statements of Mr. Nightingale (which have appeared in your 
issue of the 19th inst.) to pass uncontradicted. To deal with 
Mr. Nightingale’s statement that he had seen a testimonial 
given to this man. The testimonial was not given to the man 
himself, but to a third party, and was given after his repre- 
sentations that he had reformed his ways,—a position which 
was confirmed by bis conduct during his last employment 
with us, but has since proved not to be well founded. Mr. 
Nightingale omits to say that in this reference it was explicitly 
stated that the cause of leaving was “that his work was 
finished.” As regards the words quoted by Mr. Nightingale, 
the manager referred to who gave the man notice absolutely 
denies having used the words imputed to him.—We are, 
Sir, &e., A. Boake, Roperts, & Co., Lrp. 
(A. Boake, Director). 
Carpenters Road, Stratford, E. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE DALAI LAMA. 
{To rue Environ or tae “ SproratTor.”’) 
Srr,—I am obliged to Sir E. Satow for pointing out my 
mistake; but the authorities quoted in my last letter state 
more or less explicitly that Tibet has failed entirely to carry 
out both the spirit and the letter of the Lhasa Treaty. Aand 
B agree to certain terms, B retaining a property as a warrant 
that A will keep his word; A does not doso; B does not insist, 
and, having given up the point, restores the property. I do 
not know that this view of the action of the Government 
makes it any better for either the Indian Empire or our 
friends on the frontier. Sir Sven Hedin and Mr. J. Claude 
White say that the Indian Government has given up all, or 
practically all, the diplomatic results of the Younghusband 
Mission, and I for one should be glad if Sir E. Satow could 
show that this is not so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NAMSANGIYA. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL EMIGRATION LEAGUE FOR 
GIRLS. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—The Public School Emigration League for Boys has 
suggested to me the advisability of a corresponding move- 
ment for girls. As a mistress in a high school, a large 
number of girls have passed through my hands who would be 
most suitable for a Colonial life. They are girls to whom 
many professions otherwise open to women are closed because 
they are unable owing to pecuniary circumstances to obtain a 
University degree. As they are debarred from the better- 
paid professions, they are obliged to be content with clerk- 
ships where the hours are long and the pay small, and where 
they are daily ousting the better-paid men, who are therefore 





a 
compelled to choose between swelling the ranks of th 
employed or emigrating. As the emigration of the = iy 
on the increase, it is desirable that a corresponding Ree: ig 
of women of the same class should follow their example, —_ 

It is to be regretted that so often the athletic open-ai 
loving schoolgirl has to look forward to the cramped oa 
ence of the city clerk and private governéss, whereas a 
scheme I advocate a healthy country life would be éun 
her, and, above all, the probability of a suitable marria . 
which in England, owing to the large predominance of ane 
may be an impossibility. Further, it would give the eae 
opportunity to marry women of the same social Standing ang 
education. 4 

It is obvious that a scheme of emigration presents fy 
greater difficulties for girls than for boys. As the openings in 
the Colonies would be more or less of a domestic character, jt 
is essential not only that the girl should acquire eound 
training in housewifery, now obtainable in the public schools, 
but also that she should be able to proceed to a settlement 
in the Colony organised by the authorities at home, where she 
might receive a technical training in order to fit her for her 
future work. This: scheme necessitates the co-operation of 
those parents who realise the need of arranging a happy 
future for their girls as well as for their boys—I am, 
Sir, &., M. E. F.R. 


[We have great sympathy with the aims and objects of our 
correspondent. She will, we feel certain, be glad to hear that 
a scheme dealing with the whole problem is under considera. 
tion, and will, we hope, before long be outlined in our columns, 
—Ebp. Spectator.} 





THE DIAL OF KING AHAZ. 

[To rae Eprror or Tux “ Srectaror.”’} 
S1r,—The explanation of the sign given to King Hezekiah 
pointed out by “ Traveller” in your issue of February 19th 
has been anticipated. Somewhere about the year 1883 an 
observer at Southampton described how the shadow was 
thrown back on his dial. On this occasion, owing to a peculiar 
state of the atmosphere, there were two parhelia, one on 
either side of the sun. The clouds swept over the real sun 
and one of the parhelia, leaving the other with sufficient light 
to cast a shadow, backward in this case. This perfectly 
natural explanation was admitted by the late Mr. R. A, 
Proctor as satisfying the conditions. I have no doubt that 
the “sun standing still” of Joshua could be explained equally 
easily if we knew the real facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pulborough. C. R, Haryas, 





MR. KIPLING ON THE MANUFACTURE OF 
INDIAN ANARCHISTS. 
[To Tue Epiror or Tue “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—May I add to “ X.’s” reference in your last issue to 
“Mr. Kipling on the Manufacture of Indian Anarchists” the 
following extract from “H.E.,” the Bengali Baboo in 
“Twenty-one Days in India; or, The Tour of Sir Ali Baba, 
K.C.B.,” a collection of papers originally written for Vanity 
Fair in the “seventies ” by the late George Aberigh-Mackay, 
whose early death was so much deplored ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


“Tt is the future of Baboodom I tremble for. When they wax 
fat with new religions, music, painting, Comédie Anglaise, scientific 
discoveries, they may kick with those undeveloped legs of theirs, 
until we shall have to think that they are something more than a 
joke, more than a mere lusus naturae, more than a caricature 
moulded by the accretive and differentiating impulses of the 
nomad in a moment of wanton playfulness. The fear is that their 
tendencies may infect others. © patent-leather shoes, the silk 
umbrellas, the ten-thousand horse-power English words and 
phrases, and the loose shadows of English thought, which are now 
so many Aunt Sallies for all the world to fling a jeor at, might 
among other races into dummy soldiers, and from dummy 
soldiers into trampling hope-bestirred crowds, and so on, out 
of the province of Ali Baba, and into the columns of serious 
reflection.” 


THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—The two following letters addressed to Colonel Pollock, 

and relating the histories of two members of the Spectator 

Experimental Company, will be of interest to your readers.— 

I am, Sir, &c., x. 





“Dzan Sin,—It is some months ago since I received your most 
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welcome answer to the letter I wrote to you. Iwas then stationed 
I believe in S——. You said ‘a letter from time to time from me or 
any one of the old Spectator Company would be welcomed.’ I am 
now taking advantage of this privilege once more. I trust, Sir, 

ouarestill in good health. I have often looked in the Regiment of 
late for some of your interesting articles, but ‘tis some time now 
since I last saw your name in the columns, and I have wondered 
where you are, how you are, and how all the men who spent that 
happy and healthy six months at Hounslow are doing. I suppose 
they are by now scattered over the globe in different callings, 
some in civil, but undoubtedly the majority are in the Service 
somewhere or other. I am pleased to say, Sir, I am very well 
indeed. Iam now a Lance-Corporal, and still like soldiering as 
much as ever. I left England nearly two years ago now. I was 
at Lucknow for about a year, we then shifted on to here. Muttru 
*s not such a bad place, that is of course for a man who isn’t home- 
sick and one who gets out and about. There is plenty of game 
here, and shooting is one of the chief sports of the men who don’t 
attend every issue of the Canteen. We have some fine days here 
with the guns; one only needs to go about three miles from the 
Cantonment and there is any amount of buck, besides other game. 
I am pleased to say, Sir, I have had good health since I have been 
in the country. The only time I was in Hospital was for seven 
days with a touch of fever. I am pleased to say J—— (who is 
also a Lance-Corporal) and C—— are also well, and join me in 
wishing you health and prosperity. There is one thing I should 
like to ask you, Sir, and that is if you have the address of a man 
who was in the Company by the name of A——. He was my bed- 
chum, and I have often thought I’d like to drop a line to him to 
hear how he is; perhaps you have his address.—Well, dear Sir, I 
conclude, wishing to remain yours obediently, 

X. (Lance-Corporal).” 


“Drar CoLtonet Pottock,—Knowing that you must still take 
an interest in the welfare and movements of your ‘boys’ of the 
S.E.C., I thought I might venture to acquaint you with the 
history of our dear lad E—— to whom you showed much kindness 
during the six months he was with you and Lieut. Walsh. Soon 
after leaving Hounslow he went out to Sydney, N.S.W., to his uncle, 
Dr. ——, and then moved on to a sheep station where he enjoyed 
to his heart’s content the open-air life, made all the happier by his 
horse, dog, and gun. Later on his uncle tried to get him into an 
engineering works in Sydney, but there was no vacancy. Just 
then he came across a Sergeant-Instructor of the Artillery who 
painted the joys and possibilities of the Army life in such glowing 
colours that E , with the full approval of his uncle, was induced 
to join. We received his first letter from Barracks, . 
Sydney, N.S.W., to-day, and he writes cheerily and enthusiasti- 
cally. He says the training he received in the S.E.C. is of great 
benefit to him. He has forgotten nothing. I have sent out to 
him the certificate you gave him at the end of his course. He 
receives 17s. 6d. per week and all found. At present from 5.30 a.m. 
to 3.30 p.m. his time seems to be filled with parades and gym- 
nasium! After 3.30 he is free, so can put in a good deal of his 
time at the doctor’s. He has great hopes of obtaining a com- 
mission in comparatively short time (about two years), but for 
this he must be coached and pass an exam. I shall, of course, 
help him in this to the utmost of my ability. ..... E has 
developed wonderfully since he was with you, and I attribute 
much of this to your efforts. I never cease to give thanks for 
the training E—— received in the S.E.C. It made a man of 
Sree He will be 21 years of age on the 25th of this month. 
He stands about 6ft. 3in. and broad in proportion, and, best of 
all, he is steady and good. He told me that seven men offered at 
the same time as he, and he was the only one accepted! It 
would, I am sure, give E—— great delight to have a letter from 
JOR, . 000s —Believe me, yours faithfully, a 

















STRAUSS'S “ ELEKTRA.” 

[To rae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—It needs some courage to controvert the popular view 
that Strauss’s new opera is a work of first-rate creative 
genius. But as you are a supporter of the principle of pro- 
portional representation, you may be disposed to find space 
for three expressions of the opinion of the minority. One, 
which reaches me from Germany, is that Elektra is a comic 
opera. A second pronounces it to be “ Kapellmeistermusik 
of the new order.” A third takes the form of the following 
comment: “If you hear two bars of Schubert in Elektra, it 
sounds quite beautiful. But if you heard the same two bars in 
Schubert, it would not sound beautiful at all.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

I. G. 





[To tue Epitor or THe “ Sprectator.”’] 
Str,—In answer to the question put by your correspondent 
Mr. C.C. Macrae in last week’s issue of the Spectator, I should 
like to say that I, for one, was not in the least impressed with 
any sense of “awe and horror” by the Elektra of Strauss. 
But I was greatly impressed with a sense of horridness,—a 
very different matter. Horror can be, and often is, allied 
with conceptions of sublimity; the other can only be asso- 
ciated with what is degraded or revolting. As it is this 
aspect of human nature that chiefly asserts itself in the 
opera, neither the marvellous cleverness, nor in certain 








passages the great beauty of the music, can redeem the 
whole from being a most unlovely production. Truly one is 
sometimes led to marvel at what attracts, or seems to attract, 
the British audience.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EpitH SWEPSTONE. 
10 King Edward Road, Hackney, N.E. 





THE PHONOGRAPH IN THE VILLAGE. 

(To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The road-mender was the first man in our village to 
buy a phonograph. It happened in this way; or rather (as he 
himself would have said) “it were a-thisn.” The rector met 
the road-mender’s sister and stopped to have a chat with her. 
“How is your brother?” said the rector.—“ Oh! Sir, ’é’s a 
poor mess; shall yer goo an’ sée ’im?” [In our county the 
letter “e” is pronounced with an acute accent as in France, 
and the letters “ay” as if they were “ee.”|—* What is the 
matter with him?” asked the rector.—“ Well, Sir, it were 
a-thisn. ’E were gooin’ t’ Oakby t’ pee ’is cloob; an’ é séen a 
man goo boy as were droivin’ a float [i.e.,a dray]; an’ ’é axed 
‘im to gi’e ’im a lift; an’ ’é gi’en ’im a lift; an’ ’6 got onto this 
‘ere float, an’ set ‘issen down onto a wisket.”—‘ What did he 
sit down on?” interrupted the rector.—‘ A wisket, mester,” 
said the road-mender’s sister, “an’ a wisket’s a crotchety 
koind o’ a thing to set ontue.”—‘ But what 7s a wisket ?” 
asked the rector.— Well, Sir, wé calls it a wisket. But yer 
mun goo an’ sée’im yersen, an’ yer’l sée what a poor mess 
é is.” 

So they said good-day and parted; and the rector went on 
to the road-mender’s cottage. He found him sitting by the 
fire, with his right arm strapped to his side, gazing at the fire 
with a bovine countenance. He can neither read nor write; 
or, as he would say, “I bain’t no scholard.” “ Well! John,” 
said the rector, “ your sister tells me that you have had an 
accident,—that you fell off a cart or something.”—“ Yessir, 
an’ Ah’m a poor mess. Ah were gooin’ t’? Oakby to pee my 
cloob; an’ Ah séen a man goo boy as were droivin’ a float; 
an’ Ah axed ’im t’ gi’e mé a lift; an’ é gi’en mé a lift; 
an’ Ah got onto this ’ere float, an’ Ah set mesen down 
onto a wisket.”—So your sister told me,” interrupted 
the rector; “but what ds a wisket?” The road-mender 
looked at the rector and said: “A wisket? Wot's a wisket, 
mester? Whoy! it’s a flasket wi’ a lid on’t.”—* Do 
you mean a hamper? asked the rector.—‘“ Abb,” said the 
road-mender, “ soom folks calls it an ’ahmper, boot wé calls it 
a wisket; an’ a wisket’s a crotchety koind o’ a thing to set 
ontue. Ah were at th’back o’ this ‘ere float, a setn on this 
‘ere wisket ; an’ the man lJarrup’d th’orse, an’ it went a-thisn” 
(here the road-mender imitated with his hands the galloping 
of a carthorse), “ an’ Ah pitched off the float, an’ fell into the 
road on my shou’der, an’ put’n out o’ jint. Well! Ah picked 
mysen oop, an’ Ah walked t’the doctor's; an’ th’doctor took 
‘old o” one arm, an’ ’is ‘sistant took ’old o’ t'other, an’ one 
pulled a thisn, an’ fother pulled a thatn; an’ Ah percéived it 
1 Teer ee Yes, Ah percéived it go in.” 

A few days afterwards the rector went again to see the old 
man, and found him “alone, with hisself.” He is a widower, 
and his children are all married. His old sister, who is also 
married, and lives close by, “ does for him” as well as for her 
own family ; but of course has no time to spare for gossip, 
even with her old brother. She “ cukes an’ clanes an mends” 
for him, but “canna whoile to due more,” as she would say. 
A labourer, who is “no scholard,” and who is “on ’is cloob,” 
finds time hanging very heavily on his hands. And so the 
road-mender had bought a small cheap phonograph from a 
traveller. And, when the rector called, there he sat “as boog 
as boog”’ with his new toy. ‘‘ What does your sister think of 
it?” asked the rector.—* Shé says as’ow Ah’d’ave doon woiser 
to boy mysen a new missus astead o’ this ‘ere; boot Ah sez: 
‘ Nay, ma wench, Ah can stop thisn’s talk when Ahn a moind 
tue.’”—I am, Sir, X&c., 0. O. 





THE LATE RIGHT HON. J. G. TALBOT. 
[To rue Eprron or tux “ Srecraror.”| 
Srr,—The lamented death of the late senior Member for the 
University of Oxford is widely deplored by those who value his 
life and example, and a desire has been expressed that a memorial 
to him should be raised. He founded fifty years ago, and 
strenuously aided to the day of his death, the Kent County 
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Penitentiary, St. Mary’s Home, Stone, Dartford, and it has been 
decided to raise a fund for its support, for which an additional 
£300 a year is required, and to place a memorial brass in the 
chapel. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is patron of the Home, 
allows us to say that the project has his cordial support. A large 
representative Committee is being formed, and any who would 
be willing to serve on it are asked to send their names to the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Maidstone, The Precincts, Canterbury. 
Donations should be sent to the treasurer, Thomas Tasker, Esq., 
Kentish Bank, Maidstone.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Camprn, Lord-Lieutenant of Kent. 
Sauispury, Chairman, Canterbury House of Laymen. 
J. R. Rorren, Visitor of St. Mary’s Home. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
cuneate 
THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDFINCH. 

I WANDERED, listening, in a wind-blown wood, 
While all around me, in harmonious flood, 
Rose the clear singing of the brotherhood 

Of wing and feather. 
Shyly the linnets hid, and twittered there, 
Larks circled upward in the outer air, 
Whitethroat, and willow-wren, and whistling stare 

Singing together. 


One beyond others in the joyful throng, 
Sang in the orchard close, the whole day long, 
A crystal cadence of sweet-throated song, 
Divinely fluted. 
Lightly the Goldfinch, e’er he lit to sing, 
Spread the pale yellow of his painted wing, 
He, that bears record of his ministering 
In hues transmuted. 


His be the praise of the first Lenten-tide! 

Seeing the wooden Cross where Jesus died, 

This bird the nail within His hand espied, 
And tried to ease it. 

Vainly he fluttered on a tender wing, 

Held in his slender beak the cruel thing, 

Still, with his gentle might endeavouring 
But to release it. 


Then, as he strove, spake One—a dying space— 
“Take, for thy pity, as a sign of grace, 
Semblance of this, My blood, upon thy face, 
A living glory ; 
That while the generations come and go, 
While the earth blossoms, and the waters flow, 
Children may honour thee, and mankind know 
Thy loving story.” 


Lord of dominion over man and beast, 
That out of nothing madest great and least, 
Thine everlasting praise hath never ceased 
From heavenly choir. 
And from the earth, in these awakening days, 
I hear from meadowland and orchard ways 
Anthem and madrigal and roundelays 
That never tire. 


Grant Thou, to us of the untoward will, 
Tardy of utterance, in praise too still, 
Some of this happiness our hearts to fill, 
And our mute voices ; 
That, like the birds, our song may rise on wings, 
Seeking the rapture of celestial things. 
Lord! let us serve Thee with the mind that brings 
Life that rejoices. 
PaMELA TENNANT. 





BOOKS. 


sili 

BOCCACCIO.* 
GIOVANNI Boccaccio was born in 1813, possibly, even 
probably, almost certainly, in Paris. If so, it is in the fitness 
of things that the possessor of so much Gallic wit should 
have been produced himself at headquarters, and by a 
Parisian mother; but his father was Italian, and Boccaccio 
himself, like Dante and Petrarch, with whom he is indis. 
solubly connected, must be reckoned as a Tuscan. The year 
of his birth is significant. In 1313 Henry VII. died ; and 
with him vanished all those Germanic dreams of universal 
empire which are expressed in Dante’s De Monarchia. Ten 
years before, the mediaeval theocracy had crashed to ruin 
under Boniface VIII. The Papal theories of St. Thomas 
and the Imperial theories of Dante were alike shattered, and 
the modern world began. Universalism, internationalism, 
bad been the aim of both Empire and Papacy, though 
Emperors and Popes had quarrelled over the spoils, 
“ Internationalism,” too, in Mr. Hutton’s words, “is the latest 
cry of the modern decadent or dreamer.” There were two 
influences which destroyed the universalist ideals of the 
Middle Ages. One was the recovery, by an intellectual 
and a linguistic revival, of Graeco-Roman antiquity. The 
other was the rise and the supremacy of our modem 
languages, which were the expression and the guarantee 
of our existing nations. In recovering antiquity, in 
spreading the Italian language, in stamping once for all 
the character of Tuscan prose, Boccaccio played a decisive 
part; and by doing these things he may be said to personify 
our modern world; to stand as one of the earliest types, in 
thought and speech, of our modern civilisation, and of its 
attitude towards the problems of life. For such an achieve- 
ment, as Mr. Hutton says finely and truly, no apology is 
required :— 

“ His life, the facts of his life, his love, his humanity, and his 
labours, plentifully set forth in this work, will defend him with 
the simple of heart more or than I could hope todo. And 
it might seem that one who had exhausted his little patrimony in 
the acquirement of learning, who gave Homer back to us, who 
founded or certainly fixed Italian prose, who was the friend of 
Petrarch, and the passionate defender of Dante, and who died in 
the pursuit of knowledge, should need no defence anywhere from 
any one.” 

Boccaccio mixed largely and variously in the great world, 
or he could not have presented it as he has. His father 
intended him for trade, and then for Canon Law. He was 
sent to Naples to acquire both; but his drawing to literature 
was irrepressible. He vowed himself to scholarship and 
poetry on Virgil’s tomb; and at Naples he fell in love with 
that Fiammetta who influenced all his life, becoming to him 
what Beatrice was to Dante, and Laurato Petrarch. Whether 
this love was wholly ideal, or was practical and tangible, is a 
disputed question. Symonds appears to incline one way, and 
Mr. Hutton is even more decided for the other. In either 
case, the love was very real, and Fiammetta is much less 
shadowy than either Beatrice or Laura. Boccaccio was at 
Naples again later, as a courtier and friend of Queen Joanna. 
He was employed by the Florentines on diplomatic missions, 
to the Pope at Avignon, to Venice, to Petrarch, and to 
Dante’s daughter at Ravenna. In the intervals he devoted 
himself to scholarship. Dante had expressed in readable 
language the philosophical and theological ideals of the 
Middle Ages, which are only endurable to us through being 
handled by a great master; but Dante lived too early to share 
in the recovery of the classics. He is the supreme effort and 
expression of mediaevalism. Petrarch inaugurated the Latin 
revival, and our debt to his fine scholarship is incalculable; 
but he could only look forward with regret and longing to the 
promised land of Hellenism. Boccaccio entered it by heroic 
efforts: not least because he was taught Homer by Thersites, 
by a vile miscreant named Leontius Pilatus; but his Latin 
version, which was the result of this tuition, did for Petrarch 
what Chapman was destined to do for Keats. Besides this, 
Boccaccio composed innumerable commonplace books out of 
his classical reading. They are really encyclopaedias or 
dictionaries, mines of erudition, gathered with immense 
labour and incredible difficulty. His Genealogia Deorwm, 
De Casibus Virorwm Illustrivm, De Claris Mulieribus, De 





* Giovanni Boccaccio, By Edward Hutton, London: John Lane. [1és. net.) 
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Mortibus did ® great work in promoting and facilitating 

the revival of humanistic learning. His various poems are 
importance in the history of Italian literature; and 


of great . S 
he was also the first exponent of Dante, and his earliest 


jographer. 
a ny his work is overshadowed, both in popularity and 


effect, by his Decameron, the masterpiece of one of the best 
story-tellers whom the world hus seen ; the greatest formative 
influence in Italian prose ; the inspirer of many great writers, 
and especially of our English poets, from Chaucer onwards ; 
the ancestor in many senses of our modern fiction, and so the 
source of an ever-broadening and apparently inexhaustible 
stream. The Decameron is a rich and wonderful criticism or 
presentation of life. It holds up to Nature a mirror with 
innumerable facets, which reflect all its variety and colour. 

Perhaps it is not least true to Nature by being set against the 

background of the plague. The tellers of the stories, like the 

actors in them, like all of us who are players on the stage of 
life, were liable to a visit from that terrible Black Death, who 

kicks at every door sooner or later with relentless and im- 

ial foot. What, then, in these tragic circumstances, 
should be our attitude to “the eternal mundane spectacle ” in 
which we are momentary phantoms? Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die: that is both unworthy and foolish. Let 
us neither eat, nor drink, nor wash, nor love, because we must 
die some time: that is no less foolish, and perhaps even more 
undignified. If the publicans and sinners be mistaken, we 
have good authority for thinking the Scribes and Pharisees 
are worse. The ascetics are worst of all; and the attitude of 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga towards his mother is more degrading 
to human nature than anything in Boccaccio or Rabelais. 
“Gather ye roses while ye may” is not unsound philosophy, 
since roses are made enjoyable. The truest piety is to accept 
and utilise the facts of life. “Be not righteous overmuch”: 
Mndiv &yav; nothing in excess, the golden mean. These Hel- 
lenic virtues are not to be despised. We may learn them 
from Boccaccio if we take the pains to understand him; and 
we can offer him no more acceptable homage than the faith 
and practice of a true Hellenism. 

Mr. Hutton requires no introduction to those who care for 
Italian studies. His numerous volumes on men and art are 
always interesting, and some of them have circulated widely, 
as they all deserve. His name is a guarantee for careful 
work. He writes because he loves his subjects, and long 
meditation has given him the authority to speak. He has a 
clear visiun, and the gift of expressing what he sees with a 
direct simplicity. He shows, without ever obtruding, a fine 
taste in scholarship. He is keenly sensitive to all the poetry 
and pathos of human life; but he has always a most healthy 
and vigorous common-sense which keeps him far from any 
lapse into pedantry or sentiment. An English biographer of 
Boceaccio could not have a better outfit; and Mr. Hutton has 
given us a sympathetic Life, in which the story is picturesque 
while the critical and historical framework is thoroughly 
sound. The volume contains four hundred and thirty-six 
pages. It is furnished with a good general index, and a 
special index to the Decameron besides a synopsis of its 
contents, as well as several appendices which give us original 
documents, interesting discussions, and some very useful 
bibliographies. The book is adorned with many illustrations, 
which of themselves alone make it worth knowing. 

Perhaps, as he has found no blemishes in Mr. Hutton, 
the present writer may be allowed before concluding to 
make a small protest to Mr. John Lane. This book was 
published in the autumn of 1909, yet its title-page is 
dated MCMX. From our sad experience of biographical 
and bibliographical errors in the past, with all their 
consequent disputes, we think Mr. Lane’s inexactitude is 
both unfortunate and reprehensible. If any one pronounce 
it @ trivial error, we would remind him of Dr. Johnson’s 
plea for strict accuracy of detail, even in story-telling. 
Nothing is trivial in relation to truth. But we have to deal 
with something even more serious. We would point out 
respectfully, not only to Mr. Lane, but to all publishers, 
and especially to the Clarendon and Pitt Presses, which ought 
not to require teaching, that MCMX. is not a correct way of 
expressing the current year of grace; that the letters MCM. 
cannot stand for our present century at all. The general rule 
in Roman computation is that a small figure before a larger 
one is subtracted from it, but the figure M. is an exception. 
A small figure before it does not subtract, it multiplies; at 


least so Kennedy says in his bigger Latin Grammar. MOMX. 
then, would mean probably 1,000 + (100 x 1,000) +10. As 
we do not profess to be mathematicians, we do not venture 
to work out the result, but we do venture to say that it 
would not be equivalent to 1,000 + (1,000 — 100) + 10. 
In other words, whatever MCMX. may come to, it 
cannot stand for 1910. This elementary ignorance has 
been paraded on too many of our books for ten years, and 
it should have been exposed long ago. Let us hope it will 
be corrected before the century runs out, and that our 
University printers may lead the way, especially on their 
Bibles. We can at any rate have accurate dates on their 
title-pages, though they may be an insuperable difficulty in 
the text. The correction of this error would be a fitting 
tribute to the scholarship of Boccaccio. 





ACCIDENTS OF AN ANTIQUARY’S LIFE.* 
THE greatest accident of Mr. Hogarth’s life seems to have 
been that he became an antiquary. The true antiquary, he 
lays it down, is born an antiquary; self-made antiquaries 
worthy the name have all graduated with perseverance and 
tribulation, weaning themselves slowly from tbe anti- 
antiquarian tastes of the general. Mr. Hogarth implies all 
this with a note of self-depreciation. We are not sure, 
however, that the self-made antiquary does not provide 
himself with safeguards against credulity as he goes along 
which are not always found in the armoury of the antiquary 
by nature. Jonathan Oldbuck was an antiquary by nature, 
and so was Mr. Pickwick, although Dickens eventually forgot 
the fact. We should like to hear what Sir William Ramsay, 
“the best epigraphist in Europe,” has to say. Mr. Hogarth 
would unquestionably concede to him the honour of having been 
born an antiquary, placing him among poets, with whose work 
antiquarianism is, we suppose, co-essential. Still, we are not 
quite convinced. The studious English boy who pokes about old 
churches and spends his pocket-money on rubbings of brasses 
probably has not exactly the spirit which makes him the ready 
companion of Bashibazouks, the passenger audaz omnia 
perpeti in fishing-boats among tke squally seas of the Greek 
islands, the traveller who sleeps serene in the houses of 
Albanians of uncertain temper. Mr. Hogarth lets it out that, 
in his opinion, the antiquary or archaeologist—as we gener- 
ally call him when he is a classical scholar—is something more 
than the frequent companion of brigands; he is a kind of 
brigand bimself. The passion of loot falls upon him some- 
times with the strength of an emotion, and he labours 
frantically in the slime of a water-logged excavation, or forces 
the pace through the alleys of despoiled tombs as though his 
one end were to hold all the treasures of the Dictaean Cave 
or the Artemisium up to ransom. Mingled with the spirit of 
the brigand there is perhaps something of the gambler’s. In 
his apologetic introduction Mr. Hogarth says :— 

“ Scholar of my College though I was, I had been better known 
as a freshman for a gamester in a small way than for anything 
else ; but some study was forced upon me, and in the course of it 
I happened on Mommsen’s panegyric of Caesar. The charm of 
guessing ancient motives from the records of ancient deeds 
fascinated me—there is much in the pursuit to appeal toa gambler 
—and I resolved to attempt a speculative biography of some great 
man. Looking about me for another imperial figure, I fixed, 
greatly daring, on Alexander the Great, forswore cards and the 
course, and stepped out of the strict lists of the schools into the 
field of Macedonian history. The spacious world over which 
Alexander moved fired my imagination and stirred a lust for 
discovery.” 

The comparison strikes one as less real than most things 
Mr. Hogarth says about himself, but it would be unwise to 
write it down as unjustifiable. At all events, when he left 
Oxford he had to confess that he had never been inside the 
Ashmolean Museum, of which he is now the Keeper. It was 
impossible for him to follow the traces of Alexander alone 
and without sufficient means, although he was endowed to 
some extent with a research scholarship for travel abroad. 
In these circumstances he went to study at the British School 
in Athens, and was afterwards “apprenticed” to Sir William 
Ramsay. Thus he entered upon the work which has made 
his name familiar to every one who takes any interest in 
classical archaeology. Although he has worked in Crete, 
Greece, and Egypt, it would be safe to say that Mr. Hogarth’s 
chief success was the excavation of the Artemisium at 











* Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By D. G. Hogarth. With 40 Illustrations 





from Photographs, London: Macmillan and Co, (7s, 6d, net.) 
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Ephesus. No one who is not an archaeologist need be shy 
of these very well-written sketches; they are “specimen 
days” from an archaeologist’s life; they are as “easy” to 
read as the journal of any ordinary traveller in highly 
interesting parts of the world, and they have the advantage 
of containing infinitely more knowledge. 

In Thessaly and Crete Mr. Hogarth became a journalist for 
atime. In Thessaly he watched the vain efforts of the Greek 
Crown Prince in 1897 to check the war spirit ; he beheld the 
frenzy grow that was to bring retribution and ruin; and he 
perceived for himself how sure the end of any war must be. 
To foresee it he had only to visit the blockhouse at the head of 
the Meluna Pass in Thessaly and look down upon the growing 
Turkish camp at Elassona in Macedonia. The Greek officer 
in that lonely blockhouse also foresaw it; meanwhile the 
heady Greeks from whom the visions of Macedonia were 
hidden by the hills pointed to the well-metalled road that 
corkscrews up from the rich Thessalian Plain to the pass and 
cried: “ By that road the guns will start for Constantinople.” 
By that road the Turks first poured into Thessaly. If we 
remember right, Mr. G. W. Steevens related in his book about 
the war that the Greek officer in the Meluna blockhouse was 
shot by his neighbour, the officer in command of the Turkish 
blockhouse ; the two had met daily and drunk coffee together 
for weeks before the war broke out, and this was the last 
and greatest attention paid by the Turk to his friend the 
enemy. 

The best story in the book, to our mind, tells of the curious 
combination of blundering honesty and Solomonic wisdom of a 
British subaltern in Crete :— 

“In the East of the island the French were still guiding the new 
rulers with the ready sympathy of Latin for Latin, and nearer to 
Candia the government had been committed for the moment to 
the honest but ruder hands of British subalterns. I spent a day 
or so with one of these. He knew no word of Greek, and it was 
told of him that when he arrived on a polo pony to be a father to 
some twenty villages, the local Bishop called in state, bringing, as 
the ingratiating custom is, a turkey or two and a clutch of eggs. 
Our young law-giver, nosing a bribe, put him into the street, eggs, 
turkey, and all. I sat one morning in his court-house to hear 
justice done to the people. The judge presided in knickerbockers 
and a cricket shirt—for the day was warm—and smoked his best 
loved briar. A peasant, whose sheep had been driven off, had 
heard, after many days, a tinkling by night on a distant hillside, 
and claimed he knew his bells again. Did then one sheep-bell so 
differ from another? Solomon put it to the test. He sent his 
soldier servant to collect bells from the village shepherds, and on 
his return locked him in an inner room, while they waited in 
court. After a jangle behind the door, the judge asked whose bell 
had tinkled, and, on the witness of the servant, the shepherds 
were right every time. The peasant got back his sheep. Then a 
woman stood forth to accuse a man of trying her door by night 
with foul intent ; but since he had neither prevailed nor spoken 
with her, and it was black dark, how had she known what man he 
was? It came out in evidence that this had not been his first 
visit, nor had he been used to find the door barred and the lady all 
unkind. Promptly he was fined a few piastres for disturbing the 
village peace, while the coy accuser was sent to hoe the Bishop’s 
potato-field for a fortnight of working days. ‘Ah! this is 
Justice,’ said the delighted Headman to me. ‘We have not 
known it before in Crete!’” 

In his chapter called “Digging” Mr. Hogarth imagines 
himself to be addressing a not very well-informed lady who 
has ejaculated at a dinner party that excavation is just the 
kind of work she would like to do,—so romantic and charming, 
or words to that effect. He undeceives her. The Artemisium 
meant fever, gloom, saturating wet, squalor, intense cold and 
intense heat. Egypt (where he “learnt to dig”) was worse 
because it meant a ghoulish kind of labour :— 

“ Crawling on all fours in the dark, one often found the passage 

barred by a heap of dim swaddled mummies turned out of their 
coffins by some earlier snatcher of bodies; and over these one had 
to go, feeling their breast-bones crack under one’s knees and their 
swathed heads shift horribly this way or that under one’s hands. 
And having found nothing to loot in a thrice plundered charnel- 
house, one crawled back by the same grisly path to the sunlight, 
choked with mummy-dust and redolent of more rotten grave- 
clothes than the balms of Arabia could sweeten. Partner of the 
scented dinner-table, is that the trade you desire ?” 
Mr. Hogarth several times mentions Gregéri, who has acted 
as a kind of marshal or foreman at various excavations. We 
are not sure whether Gregéri was Mr. Hogarth’s “ discovery”; 
at all events. he is a Cypriote, and Mr. Hogarth probably met 
him first in his native land. At one of Mr. Hogarth’s worst 
moments of dejection and disgust at Ephesus he was conscious 
that Gregéri’s scrutiny was his greatest moral corrective :— 

“ For all I cared, Science and Duty might go to the wall; and 
thither I had sent them and myself as well but for shame of old 





Gregéri and his cold, unsleeping eye. He had d@ = een 
with me, and never yet stopped short of the bottons - me 
follow a likely lead. Was I going to tempt him now > Tae " 
Will not Mr. Hogarth write some time of this © cs ' 

“Englishman,” who, we feel sure, is a “character” oa 
has stood again and again in the fruitful relation py, 
commissioned officer to a British officer, and 


too easily remain unsung ? 


on of a non. 
who might only 





A BOOK OF RECOLLECTIONS* 


CoLongL RIvett-CaRNAc was one of the last batcfof Indian 
civilians who came out of Haileybury, and he begins his work 
with a comparison between the men so trained and their 
successors, the “Competition Wallahs.” Himself representin 

ee g 
the old system—does not Mr. Rudyard Kipling somewhere 
quote a saying that the last loaf in India would be 
divided between a Strachey, a Plowden, and a Rivett. 
Carnac P—he seems to judge very fairly. There were faults 
and virtues on both sides. The man of the new order, for 
instance, was older than the man of the old. This was a good 
thing, our author holds, in one way, and a bad thing in 
another. “The competition man, being generally older and 
made of sterner stuff, was not so easily misled as the youth 
from Haileybury.” On the other hand, it was a good thing 
to be caught young. Routine work which looked like 
drudgery to the one might be regarded by the other as an 
honourable promotion. 

Our author made a long—it would seem, from what he 
says, an artificially prolonged—stay in Calcutta. He enjoyed 
himself very much, had pleasant friends of his own standing, 
and distinguished friends among the seniors, such as Sir 
James Outram and Sir Bartle Frere. Anyhow, he was 
occupied in “qualifying himself for the public service” from 
November, 1858, till April, 1861. Let us quote from his book 
what was said to him :— 

«My dear boy,’ Lees [Colonel Nassau Lees, President of the 
College} would say to me, ‘I fear I shall really be obliged to pass 
you at the next examination. You have been quite a time now 
in College. Your munshi says you are quite up to standard in 
Hindustani. Oh! and you have got to manage the farewell ball 
to Lord Clyde next month, have you? And if you are passed you 
will have to be absent? Well, I will see if you can be spared 
this time. But understand, you must absolutely not ask for any 
further chances. It cannot really be done. I must pass you.” 
So in the first half of 1861 he had to submit to his fate, and 
departed to take up his duties as Assistant-Magistrate at 
Midnapore. An opportunity soon came to him. A village in 
the neighbourhood was attacked by a band of dacoits belong: 
ing to a hill-tribe of Gondhs. To arrest the malefactors was 
easy enough; a more important achievement was the bringing 
of the guilt home to the receivers of the stolen goods, men of 
importance in the district, who were convicted and trans- 
ported. After a year’s work the young man obtained a most 
desirable appointment; he was to be locum tenens of the 
secretary to the Income-Tax Commission. He tells an 
amusing story of an early experience here. The “shoe” 
question was then to the fore,—Should a native remove his 
shoes when entering the presence of a European? Some 
babus appeared to appeal against an assessment. They were 
wearing native slippers. The secretary politely inquired 
whether this was in order. All protested that it was, and one 
took up the matter very seriously. This, he said, was only 
another phase of tyranny, an iniquitous Act iniquitously 
enforced. The secretary kept his temper. He would consult 
one of the assessors. The assessor happened to be an Indian 
noble of high rank, the Maharajah Harendra Krishna. The 
babus followed, and as they came into the room intuitively 
slipped off their shoes, and stood self-condemned. What they 
did out of respect to an assessor they were a fortiori bound to 
do to one who ranked as Commissioner. 

The next appointment was in the Central Provinces under 
Richard, afterwards Sir Richard, Temple. Colonel Rivett- 
Carnac does not go much into details as to what he did—indeed, 
we could exchange for such details some of what we may call 
Debrett and Almanach de Gotha matter—but he is always 
interesting. If a good story of his own does not occur, he has 
something ready in its place. Such, while he is still in the 
Central Provinces, is the tale of the skulls. One of Temple's 


; : tive chief 
successors had a passion for craniology. An old nati 
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. etal 
was told that the new Commissioner wanted skulls. : 5 I quite 
understand,” he said; “there is plenty of material in my 
State.” The next morning a long procession of Gondhs, 
young and old, roped together, was to be seen driven 
along by matchlock men to the chief's palace, where a 
headsman with a block and axe was in readiness. The 
poor wretches were released, not a little to the old man’s 
disgust. “ Your great man said he wanted skulls; how else 
vn I to get them?” (We are reminded of the story of 
Mahmud II. and Bellini, who had been sent by the Republic 
of Venice to paint a portrait of the great Sultan in order 
that from it might be made a medal to commemorate the 
eapture of Constantinople. The painter, however, went 
on with his ordinary work and filled other canvases. 
Mahmud one day criticised his representation of a decapita- 
tion. “The blood,” he said, “does not spout in that way.” 
The painter persisted. “Bring a slave and let us see,” 
said the Sultan to an attendant. Bellini gave up the 
point.) In 1865 came an important appointment as Settle- 
ment Officer in Chandah,—Colonel Rivett-Carnac was still 
some years under thirty. The Indian Government had 
recently taken over the province of Nagpore from the 
native ruler, and the question of tenure had to be settled. 
The old theory was that all the land belonged to the 
Maharajah; a rent was fixed for each district; some official, 
locally called a Malgoozar, undertook to collect it, under a 
contract commonly made for a term of thirty years. As 
long as he paid the stipulated sum into the Treasury, no 
questions were asked; he might get what he pleased, or 
what he could, out of the cultivators. The Malgoozars had 
agents of their own, and lived at ease on the difference 
between what these men handed over to them and what 
they had themselves to furnish. The out-of-the-way regions, 
of which Chandah was one, were most mercilessly rack-rented. 
The injustice was the worse because it was a country largely 
dependent on irrigation ; and this the cultivators had provided. 
And now there was a great debate as to the assignment of the 
land. The farmers of revenue claimed it; they could show some 
documentary evidence, contracts often renewed term after 
term. And where they had resided on the estates vicariously 
owned, so to speak, they had something like a claim. In 
Chandah they had been absentees, and the Officer had 
no difficulty in deciding im favour of the cultivators,—an 
important affair, by the way, for a young man who in England 
would be just beginning to earn his own living. However, the 
decision was upheld, and the Chandah people look back to it 
as their Bill of Rights. Here we have one of the many items 
to be set down on the credit side of the British raj. 

After the Settlement business came the appointment of 
Cotton Commissioner, and after this, again, there was some 
very serious work in connexion with the Bengal famine 
of 1874. Here too we miss details. We do not even feel 
sure whether Colonel Rivett-Carnac is satisfied with what was 
done. “If official reports, Government resolutions, and such 
things were to be believed, our Department during the famine 
had been a great success, and to us, in part, was due the 
saving of many lives during those distressful months.” Many 
lives, doubtless, but as many as was possible? Perhaps it is 

Colonel Rivett-Carnac’s modesty that leaves us in doubt; in 

any case, we should have liked to hear more of the work. One 

thing that he gives us we are glad to have, a most emphatic 
testimony to the merits of the British subaltern. The work 
of the famine was succeeded by an appointment which 
occupied all the remaining time of our author's Indian 
service. This was the office of Opium Agent at Benares, 

—Opium cum dignitate it was commonly called, for it was a 

well-paid office, of sufficient dignity, and not bringing with it. 

any very overpowering amount of work. We observe that 

Colonel Rivett-Carnac makes a reference to the Opium Com- 

mission of 1893. Would it be worth while, in view of the 

present agitation about opium, to reprint at least the 
substance of the conclusions to which it came? It was 

during the tenure of this office that Colonel Rivett-Carnac did 

such admirable work in the organisation of the Volunteer 

Force of British India, and earned the military rank and title 

which we have given him. He thus won a high place among 

the men who have served the Empire. His narrative of what 
he did is as full of good sense as of modesty. 

We find in this volume many things about men who have 
been conspicuous in Indian affairs. Among these there is no 
more gracious figure than Lord Mayo, as our author drawa 








him for us. When his appointment was announced there 
was, as the writer of this review can recollect, no little adverse 
criticism ; and yet he was an acknowledged success. And 
why? Colonel Rivett-Carnac answers that question for us. 
He had a fine presence and a genial nature; there was some- 
thing impressive about him, and he had in abundant measure 
practical ability ; “he understood men, and having a store of 
personal magnetism, carried them with him.” 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 

THE new volume of The Cambridge Modern History contains, 
like all its predecessors, much admirable work, and gives on 
the whole a good synoptic view of the period of time with 
which it deals. The drawbacks of this kind of syndicated 
history are that you do not get a uniform standpoint through- 
out, and that the chapters are inclined to overlap. But in the 
case of so well marked an epoch as the eighteenth century the 
first disadvantage is little felt, for generations of historians 
have established a concordat on its main features. In regard 
to the second drawback, there is a good deal of overlapping, 
but this is almost legitimate, since the same war or Treaty 
has to be considered from different standpoints. The book 
does not cover the whole ground, for it begins roughly with 
the Peace of Utrecht and ends with the outbreak of the 
Revolution in France. The second limit of time is the more 
defensible, for the eighteenth century, whether we judge it by 
its politics or its spirit, begins either earlier or later. The 
student must turn to other volumes of the History for detailed 
treatment of certain aspects of French and American history. 
But, all things considered, there is no single volume known to 
us which gives anything like so complete an estimate of 
the movements of the century. The editors, as is their 
custom, sum up most judiciously in their preface the main 
features of the age. They point out that revolution showed 
its head long before its great outburst in France, for the First 
Partition of Poland was a step as subversive of the authority 
of public law in Europe as the propaganda of Robespierre. 
The intellectual note of the century, they say, is “ enlighten- 
ment—the self-confident revolt of the trained human intellect 
against tradition for tradition’s sake”; and since political 
lagged far behind intellectual development, this “ enlighten- 
ment” came naturally through the authority of a benevolent 
despotism, and therefore had no security for continuance. The 
close of the century saw the world labouring in blood and 
smoke to find a new polity which should be adequate to the 
Aufkléirung, and in the search materially changing its ideals. 
The weaknesses of the age, as Goethe has pointed out, were 
its hardness, its contempt for the originality which was more 
constructive than critical, and its impatience at the “slow 
process of historic growth.” It was bound, therefore, to be a 
period of tremendous political change, but the organic stability 
of the changes had yet to be tested. 

Dr. Ward’s opening chapter on “The Hanoverian 
Succession” is, as one might expect, an excellent piece 
of history. Mr. Temperley, who deals with the age of 
Walpole, is perhaps a little too fond of an epigram, but his 
argument is sound, and his study of Walpole is as acute as 
it is reasonable. Walpole was par excellence the Merchants’ 
Minister, like Peel at a later date. To keep the new dynasty 
firm on the throne he aimed at reconciling the commercial 
classes by means of an active policy framed for their benefit, 
while “ the country gentry were to be won by legislative sloth.” 
The catchwords in British policy were “balance of power” 
and “ balance of trade,” and to the latter we owe the great 
interest which England began to evince in her Colonies. 
England wanted a “balance of trade” in her favour, and 
therefore in the long run her mercantilist policy was 
unfavourable to the Colonies. She wanted a “ self-suflicing 
Empire”; but it was to be run for her benefit. Not till 
Adam Smith do we find a recognition of the true Imperial 
doctrine that the interest of the Mother-country and the 
Colonies is indivisible and identical. The contemporary 
French Imperial schemes were more far-sighted, but they 
failed because they neglected present conditions :— 

“Walpole recognised what appeared to be, the French what 
ought to have been, the facts; neither saw the facts as they really 
were. Walpole’s aim was mainly economic, and his calculations 
were therefore too short—the French mainly political and their 
calculations therefore too long; in the one case the ideals were 
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too low, in the other too high. Both schemes ended in disaster ; 
but Walpole was nearer to the facts, and hence, when the 
catastrophe came, France lost all, and England only half, of the 
North American continent.” 

Two men created the British democracy which resisted the 
revolutionary teaching of France and broke the autocracy 
which followed on it. One was John Wesley, and the other 
Chatham. Mr. Temperley writes on Wesley with a full 
understanding. Political and religious institutions had 
become a kind of privileged oligarchy, and since nothing 
could be done with the Church as already established, a new 
organisation had to be devised. Both Wesley and Chatham 
cautioned their followers against “enthusiasm,” but both 
inspired and regulated it. They evoked a new spirit, but 
they turned it into conservative and national channels. 
Both men looked very clearly at facts, and were not dazzled 
by appearances ; but both had a stubborn British respect for 
such traditions as were still vital. ‘“ Dissenters of other kinds 
were inclined to favour the Revolution; from the first, 
Wesleyans met it with rigid hostility—an attitude of which 
it is difficult to exaggerate the national importance.” Mr. 
Temperley says very truly: “ All the great changes of the 
eighteenth century, religious or social, political or industrial, 
profoundly as they differed in character, were similar in that 
they were produced by a resolute minority of men, pessimistic 
as to the past and present, and optimistic as to the future.” 
If you invest for the future, you are not inclined to 
be nervous about quick returns. Chatham is dealt with 
by Dr. Wolfgang Michael, of Freiburg, in a very learned 
and discriminating chapter. He shows how Chatham, for 
all his popularity, could not succeed without the support 
of the great Whig families. His first Ministry crumbled 
because it had not the backing of that support when things 
went wrong. Dr. Michael gives some interesting information 
about the scheme of federation devised of their own accord 
by the American colonists at Albany in 1754, and about 
the grounds for believing that Chatham had had some idea 
of a federal connexion. In 1766 he drew up the draft of a 
Ministry in which he appears as “Secretary of State for the 
American Department.” Mr. J. M. Rigg follows with the 
story of the accession of George III. and the rise of the 
“King’s Friends,” and Mr. Griffin, of Ottawa, gives a clear 
and comprehensive account of the years between 1782 and 
1793 and the rise of the younger Pitt. British history 
receives ample justice, and we would especially recommend, in 
addition to the chapters we have mentioned, Professor 
Sanford Terry’s study of Jacobitism,—that last stand of 
mediaevalism against modernism. It is true, we think, to 
say that “had Jacobitism raised a Protestant banner, the 
conflict between sentiment and material interests must 
have been acute.” Had Charles Edward declared himself a 
Presbyterian in 1745 and taken his stand at the Scottish 
borders, Britain to-day might be a federation instead of a 
union. 

Of the other chapters, the best seem to us to be those by 
Mr. Armstrong on the Bourbons in France and Spain, and 
by Mr. Nisbet Bain on Poland and Sweden. Mr. Bain’s story 
of the “ Hats” and “Caps” and Gustavus III. is indeed one 
of the most vigorous and well-constructed pieces of historical 
narrative we have read for a longtime. Very good, too, is Mr. 
Benians in his “ Financial Experiments and Colonial Develop- 
ment.” He does justice to the great name of Law, who is 
now seen to have been a man of the highest financial genius, 
immense courage, and a liberalism far in advance of his age. 
Mr. A. L. Smith deals with “English Political Philosophers 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries” in an essay 
full of trenchant good sense and memorable phrases. He hasa 
great admiration for Hobbes, who in his eyes went straight 
to the root of the matter with his doctrine of sovereignty, 
inseparable and indivisible. “Each holder of sovereign 
power was forced in practice to transcend limits; not merely 
Stewart Kings, but Long Parliaments and Protectors. Men 
had recourse to the theory of limitations only when the 
Sovereign was not an expression of their own will.” Locke, 
speculatively less valuable, owes his importance to the fact 
that he was the first apostle of “ property.” Mr. Smith is very 
good on that neglected political philosopher, Bolingbroke; 
but we wish he had found space to mention Montrose’s 
paper “On the Nature of Sovereign Power,” which, written 
about 1640, contains certain doctrines which can scarcely 
be paralleled before Burke. The concluding chapter by 





—— J 


Professor Vaughan on “ The Romantic Movement in European 
Literature” shows in model fashion how large materials ma 
be ordered and summarised by a master of the subject. y 





SELECT POEMS OF PRAED* 

Praep’s verse is eminently a literary product that “ noyoy 
can happen again,” since so many of the conditions which 
fostered it have irrevocably passed away. _He belonged to the 
governing classes in an age when competition was unknown 
when Parliament was a close corporation, and the régime of 
Almack’s proved that fashionable society was not yet organised 
on a plutocratic basis. He was a fine classical scholar before 
the days of the higher scholarship,—before the claims of 
science were recognised in a public-school curriculum. He 
belonged to the inner circle of Etonians when Eton was a 
comparatively small and not yet cosmopolitan institution, 
This environment and equipment, with their strength and 
limitations, are admirably reflected in Praed’s verse, which, jf 
not simple, sensuous, and passionate, is marked by unfailing 
wit, grace, and urbanity. He grew up in the Regency period, 
but the corruption and arrogance of Regency manners are 
conspicuously absent from his poems. The interest of his 
purely political verse has long evaporated, and never attained 
the pungency of Canning or Frere, but, as Mr. Godley 
maintains, “his best verses have an enduring vogue.” How 
it came about that, in spite of their highly topical character, 
they did not prove ephemeral is easier to affirm than ta 
explain. But Mr. Godley’s admirable introduction supplies a 
good working theory :— 

“ Life was easier in some ways in the early part of the nine. 
teenth century; people were less afraid of being tedious and 
‘obvious.’ They were sentimental in the fearless old fashion, and 
the crude expression of their loves and sorrows has too often made 
mere sport for a generation more critical of itself: and when they 
made a joke, there was no mistake about it ; the thing was labelled 
and exhibited as such, a matter of patent and unashamed artifice, 
with the limae labor fresh upon it. Latter-day sentimentalists 
have certainly a very different manner; and our humorists have 
realized that you must be unforced and spontaneous, if you have 

Wit and technique are Praed’s 
strong points. He has not the peculiar gentle whimsical humour 
of Locker; there is nothing in him at all like the lines To My 
Grandmother or the Earliest Recollection ; and perhaps he had not 
Calverley’s inimitable and unseizable ‘lightness of touch.’ But 
it is quite probable that Praed will live longer than either Locker 
or Calverley, in virtue of two great assets—his undeniable, if 
almost ostentatious, brilliance of style, and his instinct for 
seizing upon what is generally interesting in contemporary 
manners and customs. These pleased his own society, and continue 
to please ours.” 


Mr. Godley’s selection not only gives us the best of 
Praed’s favourite poems, but is also representative of his 
sentimental, semi-Byronic efforts. And he has included a 
poem, “ One More Quadrille,” now printed for the first time, 
of which it is enough to say that it is in Praed’s best manner, 
if it is not one of his best poems. We quote the first and the 
last two stanzas :— 


“Not yet, not yet; it’s hardly four ; 
Not yet; we’ll send the chair away; 
Mirth still has many smiles in store, 
And love has fifty things to say. 
Long leagues the weary Sun must drive, 
Ere pant his hot steeds o’er the hill ; 
The merry stars will dance till five ; 
One more quadrille,—one more quadrille! 


My book don’t sell, my play don’t draw, 
My garden gives me only weeds; 
And Mr. Quirk has found a flaw— 
Deuce take him—in my title-deeds ; 
My Aunt has scratched her nephew’s name 
From that sweet corner in her will; 
My dog is dead, my horse is lame; 
One more quadrille,—one more quadrille! 
Not yet, not yet; it is not late; 
Don’t whisper it to sister Jane ; 
Your brother, I am sure, will wait ; 
Papa will go to cards again. 
Not yet, not yet. Your eyes are bright, 
Your step is like a wood-nymph’s, still. 
Oh no, you can’t be tired, to-night! 
One more quadrille,—one more quadrille!” 


These verses are, we think, a conclusive answer to Me. 
Godley’s contention—the only disputable statement in his 
introduction—that Praed “in his lighter mood is not a poet 
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at all, except by Aristotle’s definition as a writer of metrical 
compositions : he is only a remarkably dexterous versifier, 
whose first aim is ‘lightness of touch.’” If this view be 
sound, we must frame a new definition of prose. 





DR. B. B. ROGERS’'S ARISTOPHANES.* 
Dr. Roarrs has now finished seven out of the eleven comedies 
of Aristophanes. The four that remain, to name them in the 
order of their importance, are The Frogs, The Clouds, The 
Wasps, and the Lysistrata. We cordially hope that these 
will be added to a work which already, for quantity as well as 
quality, stands high in the achievements of British scholar- 
ship. The Acharnians, if not comparable as a work of art to 
The Birds, holds a very good place among the eleven. It is 
the first in date of the plays which have come down to 
us, and it throws much light on that very peculiar institu- 
tion, the comic stage of Athens,—an institution which is 
unparalleled in the history of literature. It was a Court 
of Appeal in which the people, addressed on another side of 
their nature, sat to review their own decisions. Here we see an 
excellent illustration of the system. Aristophanes had in the 
preceding year exhibited a play called The Babylonians, which 
was in effect an attack on the party in power, Cleon, its leader, 
being mentioned by name. Cleon prosecuted the poet, accusing 
him of holding up the institutions of his country to ridicule, 
—the play had been performed at a festival to which foreigners 
were admitted. The prosecution had failed, but Cleon was 
unshaken in his leadership, as indeed he continued to be up 
to the time of his death. It was a peculiarity of the Athenian 
democracy that its favourites could weather any storm. Cleon 
was actually convicted of bribery and compelled to disgorge 
the bribe; but the conviction did not shake his power. 
Perhaps we may see a warning to ourselves: Athenian 
history is not without such warnings. At present we have not 
got beyond condoning falsehood. In this play the dramatist 
avails himself of his right to reply, and he certainly did not 
mince matters :— 
“ And therefore I say to the People to-day 

Let Cleon the worst of his villainies try. 

His anger I fear not, his threats I defy! 

For Honour and Right beside me will fight, 

And never shall I 

In aught that relates to the City be found 

Such a craven as he, such a profligate hound.” 
The play is admirable throughout; we can understand, for 
all the twenty-three centuries that intervene, much of the 
satire; the audience felt the force of every word. For 
instance, they knew all about the intrigues of party with 
Persia, and the common craving for Persian gold,—fatal, as 
they must have remembered, to the noblest of Athenian 
statesmen. How pleased then they must have been when the 
Persian Envoy, Sham-Artabas—a Iie Hung-Chang—came 
upon the stage with a mask representing an enormous eye,— 
he was the Eye of the Great King. The Ambassador who 
has brought him back indicates his mission :— 


“Amp. He says the King is going to send you gold. 
(To Sham-A.) Be more distinct and clear about the gold. 
§.A. No getti goldi, nincompoop Iawny. 
D1. Wow, but that’s clear enough ! 
Ams. What does he say ? 
Di. He says the Ionians must be nincompoops 
If they’re expecting any gold from Persia. 
Ams. No, no: he spoke of golden income-coupons.” 


In the end the citizen who has exposed the fraud resolves to 
import a private treaty of peace for himself. Samples of 
different length are brought. The “ five-years” treaty smells 
of tar,—of ‘ Dreadnonghts,’ we might say; the “ten-years ” 
of Embassies to various States,—the balance of power, in 
modern phrase ; the “ thirty-years ” kind pleases better :— 
“They have a smell of nectar and ambrosia 

And never mind about the three days’ rations, 

And in your mouth they say, Go where you please.” 
(An interesting reminder this, the “ three-days,” of how small 
was the field of Greek war.) 

While the citizen is keeping festival in honour of his new 
acquisition, the Acharnians themselves, inhabitants of a rural 
township which had suffered much from the war, and could 
not endure any private exemption from its hardships, attack 
him. Here comes in the serious part of the play, with not a 
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little ludus among the seria,—the attack on Cleon and the 
enunciation of the poet’s peace policy. After this follows the 
famous scene of the Megarian bringing his pigs which are not 
pigs to market, succeeded by a Boeotian with a whole cata- 
logue of dainties, ending in eels from Lake Copais, a word 
which must have made many an Athenian mouth water; it 
brought up memories of lost delights, as Lafitte or Latour 
must have done to the Briton during the Napoleonic War, 
This is how it is greeted :— 
“ O loved, and lost, and longed for, thou art cruel, 

A presence graceful to the Comic choirs 

And dear to Morychus. Bring me out at once, 

O kitchen-knaves, the brasier and the tar. 

Behold, my lads, this best of all the eels, 

Six years a truant, scarce returning now. 

O children, welcome her; to you I'll give 

A charcoal fire for this sweet stranger’s sake. 

Out with her! Never may I lose again, 

Not even in death, my darling dressed in—beet.” 
The translation is admirable, but nothing can give the tragic 
ring of the Greek. The whole is as good as it can be; and 
the notes are as full of scholarship as the version is of 
ingenuity and felicity. 





SASSETTA.* 

WE are grateful to Mr. Berenson for republishing his articles 
on Sassetta in book form. Like all the author’s works, this 
study is full of suggestive thought. The painter who is its 
subject was a Sienese who worked in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. The peculiar position he occupies is derived from 
the fact which Mr. Berenson points out,—that he was one of 
the very few Italian painters who had the power of conveying 
a spiritual impression something after the manner of the 
artists of China and Japan. There is no doubt that in the 
Far East art developed a power of expressing a spiritual 
atmosphere more directly than in the West, where the desire 
to express the natural aspect and solidity of things, apart 
from the expression of ideas, was always present. In Siena, 
however, the artists cared less for mere observation than 
elsewhere, and thus a painter like Sassetta was peculiarly 
able to represent the spiritual aspect of Franciscan legend. 
Mr. Berenson takes a series of paintings, now scattered, 
which originally formed an altar-piece, illustrating events 
in the life of St. Francis. Each incident has also been 
treated by Giotto or his school, and we are given repro- 
ductions and comments on both. There can be little 
doubt which artist gives the peculiar flavour of spiritual 
legend best. To Sassetta must be accorded the first place, 
even if he had not the monumental grandeur of the 
Florentine parent of Italian art. The reproduction of the 
picture at Chantilly of the “Marriage of St. Francis to 
Poverty ” is extraordinarily attractive by reason of its strange 
emotional power,so greatly helped by the mountain back- 
ground and the clear sky gradating to the luminous 
horizon. Altogether, the study is a very interesting one. 
Especially so is the discussion of the contrast between Italian 
and Oriental art. Indeed, it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Berenson has not pushed bis inquiry further, as he tells us 
in his preface that he had intended to do. 





LIAO-YANG.+ 

Witn Part IV. of the Official History the thread of the 
general narrative of the main operations in Manchuria is 
resumed. Part III.—The Siege of Port Arthur—devoted 
about a hundred and seventy pages to the description of 
occurrences lasting over eleven months, was a broad account 
of a period bristling with a variety of exciting events, and 
could be read almost like a story. Part IV., on the other 
hand, takes a hundred and twenty pages to describe the 
events of a fortnight, which formed practically one battle. 
It therefore reverts more to the standard type of Cetailed 
official accounts, and has to be studied carefully, with frequent 
reference to the map. Even so, to obtain from it a compre- 
hensive idea of the battle of Liao-yang is not easy. For a 
book of this class to give a good general idea of what is 
described, it would be a great help, in our opinion, if the 
detailed narrative were preceded by a short outline account. 
“Fr Bionces Pointer of Franciscan Legend, By Berubard Berenson. Loudon: 
J. M. Dent and Sons. (6s. net.) 
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The absence of comments also makes a great difference to 
the interest of the work. 

Liao-yang was the end of the Japanese strategic convergent 
advance ; after it Oyama’s forward movement was strategically 
in the nature of a procession behind the retreating Russians. 
It was also the first set battle where both sides meant to fight 
it out to the bitter end, and the first of the enormously strong 
and elaborately fortified positions taken up by the Russians. 
But though the actual length and depth of the positions 
occupied by Kuropatkin are surprising, we do not think 
that the historian is strictly accurate in describing any of 
the works as “permanent.” They were more of the nature 
of what is known as semi-permanent. The difference is 
considerable. 

It is not possible in a short notice to do more than touch 
upon one or two salient points. The first to stand out is 
that Oyama did not await the result of Nogi’s general 
assault on Port Arthur before he started the attack at 
Liao-yang, in spite of the fact that he was considerably 
weaker than Kuropatkin numerically. Though the necessity 
of giving the coup de grice to Port Arthur, in order 
to free men wherewith to reinforce the main armies, 
was doubtless one of the motives for Nogi’s desperate 
attempt, still the assault on Port Arthur did not begin till 
August 19th, or a day after the time originally fixed for the 
advance at Liao-yang. That this advance did not take place 
then was due to the weather. Another significant feature 
which the Official History brings out clearly is the rout of 
Orlov's column on the Russian left on September 2nd. The 
account given in detail, as it is here, of the immense troop 
movements carried out by the Russians in order to stave off 
the attack on their left shows what efforts must have been 
made by Kuropatkin, and sympathy is aroused for the mental 
state of the Commander-in-Chief during the last forty-eight 
hours previous to his decision to retire. It is evident also 
that the issue of the battle hung for some time in the 
balance. 

The maps are clear, and as a work of reference and for 
study this volume is quite up to the standard of its prede- 
cessors. The historian has performed an unusually laborious 
task well, and with credit to our General Staff. 





NOVELS. 
QUAKER ROBINS.* 
We take a great deal for granted in the mechanism of modern 
civilisation,—nowhere more than in the organisation of traffic 
and transit. Now and again it is brought home to us through 
an accident, or the heroism of a driver, how much we owe to 
the skill, courage, and endurance of our railwaymen, but for 
the most part the public is singularly neglectful, not to say 
oblivious, of their existence. This is all the more remarkable 
because nine normal boys out of ten, when the question of a 
choice of profession first presents itself, unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce in favour of that of an engine-driver. The neglect 
that we speak of is no doubt partly the result of the isolation 
of the men themselves, whether they are on the foot- 
plate or in the signal-box, and to this fact is probably 
due the scant attention that has been bestowed on 
them in fiction. Besides, railways are in themselves an 
emblem of materialism, and it needs a certain amount of 
courage to maintain, in the face of Ruskin’s denunciations, 
that railway travelling has in it an element of romance, and 
appeals in a lurid and melodramatic way to the sense of the 
picturesque,—e.g., in a night journey through the Black 
Country. Of this sombre picturesqueness Dickens has left 
us some masterly impressions in Mugby Junction, while among 
contemporary writers Mr. Kipling has distinguished himself 
by his capacity for writing about machinery as if it were a 
living organism. But in the main, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, fewer books have been written of late years dealing 
with the excitements and adventure of railway travelling 
than in the “sixties” and “seventies.” Hence we welcome 
the advent of a writer so admirably equipped for the task 
as Mr. Wilfrid Randell. To begin with, he evidently knows 
all about engines and their ways. Then he has studied a 
variety of types of railwaymen at close quarters,—not only 
at work but in their home life. Lastly, he has a charming 
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a 
gift of style, narrative, and description. Readers of the 
Spectator will remember his spirited poem, “The Limited 
Mail,” and will be glad to re-read it in this volume, to which 
it serves as a most effective and appropriate prologue. 

What distinguishes Quaker Robins from other stories of 
railway life is that it represents the railwayman as a domestic 
man in spite of obvious difficulties. Indeed, if this record 
be true, he is all the more attached to his home and family 
because they represent the only stable and reposeful element 
in a life of almost perpetual motion. For the rest, Mr. Randell 
throws a good deal of light on the modern engine-driyer 
and his locomotive,—from stately patrician leviathans like 
the ‘Guinevere’ down to fussy little maids-of-all-work like the 
‘Kettle.’ In his spare time the engine-driver of to-day is a 
student. For instance, take the case of Sam Enderby, the 
driver of the boat-train :— 

“There was a little of the dilettante about Sam. He could 

vamp accompaniments on the uneasy blend of wood and wire that 
represented a piano in the men’s club; he once explained to a 
curious group of engineers the cause of an eclipse; he had an 
adventurous gambit of his own invention at chess; and he had 
been known to take a Maeterlinck from the library. Therefore if 
ever a knotty problem arose in the cluster gathered round the 
supply-furnaces of a winter’s night, concerning, say, why the moon 
wasn’t always the same shape, or why the sun looked oval just 
before it dipped below the horizon, or why, if you stood for long 
near a running dynamo your watch kept as much time afterwards 
as a sewing-machine, Sam was the man to whom appeal was 
made.” 
Young Willis, the electrician, is even more literary in his 
tastes, for he quotes Omar Khayyam and reads Meredith, 
“Quaker Robins,” on the other hand, belongs to the older 
school, but he is none the less attractive on that account. 
Higher up in the scale we have Travers, the “loco boss,” an 
excellent and zealous official who, if somewhat lacking in 
diplomatic tact, is none the less appreciative of good work 
and ready to overlook the indiscretions of good servants. 
Another engaging figure is Ned Trewithen, a driver of fast 
goods-trains, and the hero of what is perhaps the most 
exciting episode in the book,—the capture in the nick 
of time of some runaway trucks loaded with dynamite. 
The element of danger is never wholly absent from 
these narratives, but it is agreeably mitigated by a touch 
of comedy in the story of the engine that picked prim- 
roses, or the chapter of accidents that befell Sam Enderby 
when he was told off to the menial service of driving 
a slow goods-train which had “to pick up cabbages here, 
and potatoes there, and milk-cans all over the show.” 
Perbaps the most interesting study in the book is that of the 
ill-balanced and ill-conditioned Mr. Pannet, who develops a 
sudden speed-mania while driving a special, We may observe, 
in conclusion, that Mr. Randell’s engines are as diverse in 
character as their drivers. He develops this theme in an 
interesting passage, with which we may take leave of a 
thoroughly enjoyable book :— 


“ All the engines liked Sam—he understood their little ways so 
beautifully—for engines, like human beings, have their inclina- 
tions, moods, and whimsicalities; old drivers will tell you that 
their charges know them and will not give their best with a 
strange hand at the levers. The Guinevere had broken a couple 
of records for him in her first week—two hundred and fifty miles 
in four hours seventeen minutes, with one stop, was a pretty good 
beginning, over mixed country—and Sam had something up his 
sleeve in the way of speed still, to be produced when the powers 
who compiled time-tables should give him the tip. Her tapering 
boiler, a new idea, gave her a lean, swift, torpedo-like appearance. 
It was perhaps the least bit too green and shining, and the brass- 
work a thought too bright. By the time some of that paint had 
cracked, and some of the polish soiled a little, she might chum up 
to the older ones; but then in a new suit we all feel a shade 
better than our fellow-men, forgetting that the smeary genius 
driving the motor-bus by which we may reach our office can do 
surpassingly well something of which we should make a pathetic 
muddle. Thus the Kettle could not resist an occasional steamy 
gurgle of delight at the thought of the Guinevere trying 
to dodge about over those crazy North Quay switches. Between 
these two opposites a whole array of locomotives haunted the 
sheds intermittently. Near the top of the list came several 
expresses, none of them making any fuss over sixty miles an hour; 
these were the élite, the pick of the pack, and every one bore 4 
certain trimness of aspect which the cleaners took care to pre- 
serve. As illustrating their peculiarities, it may be mentioned 
that the Lucifer, usually a most reliable and up-to-time ‘ordinary, 
had been known to jib most unaccountably and improperly under 
the imagined insult of a fresh driver, after running sweetly for 
months. ‘The Mastodon—to come a step lower in the social 
scale—a dull, solemn pilot-engine, which as a rule made nothing 
of towing a heavy train for as many miles as she was asked, 
once ‘sat down,’ coughed plaintively, and flatly refused to go any 
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he was merely whisking half-a-dozen empty clay- 
trucks from Merivale to Fretherne—four miles !—with the throttle 
an inch open. ‘Just because she didn’t approve of slavey’s work, 
Is’pose. Sheer cussedness, that’s all it is,” her melancholy driver 
had said at the time, philosophising more than he knew. Cussed- 
ness, doubtless, was the only explanation of the preposterous 
behaviour of the big Tristram one pouring wet night on the 
Wainload Levels, ten miles from home. She snapped her off 
eonnecting-rod, brandished it wildly until it scraped off plenty of 
nice green paint and punched several fair-sized dents in her 
beautiful anatomy, and came to an abrupt standstill with a 
hoarse, spiteful wheeze. To be burdened with two extra sleeping- 
cars and a diner, transformed at half an hour’s notice into a boat- 
epecial, and, above all, to be driven by a new man who did ghastly 
unexpected things to her machinery, was tos much for any self- 
respecting express-engine ; she resented it noisily and emphati- 
cally. Why hadn’t he been told that she preferred one notch 
more than usual in the forward gearing, and hated to have steam 
let on when coasting ever so easily downhill?” 
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Eve in Earnest. By John Barnett. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—Much the most attractive personage in this novel is the 
father of Eve Cornell, the heroine. For quite half the book poor 
Mr. Cornell suffers from his work being ineffective and his talent 
unrecognised. He is a vague, untidy, and unpractical old 
gentleman, and it is clever of the author to have so managed 
that, in spite of all deficiencies, his should yet be the most 
effective figure in the story. Eve herself contracts a marriage 
with a worthy but exceedingly dull young Member of 
Parliament with a view to easing her father’s financial worries 
and leaving him free to work. The marriage, however, from 
Mr. Cornell’s point of view, is a great failure, and he finds 
life in a conventional country house quite destructive of his 
powers of writing. The novel is interesting, not by reason of 
the events depicted, which are by no means of a startling or 
extraordinary kind, but through the studies of character. The 
hero, Gregory Arbuthnot, Eve’s commonplace young husband, 
is particularly well drawn, and it is impossible to avoid 
sympathising with his wife in her irritation at his imperfect 
sense of humour. In the end the story finishes happily, though 
such an ill-mateched pair as Eve and Gregory have a good many 
obstacles of temper and temperament to overcome before they can 
settle down to married happiness, 


The Mystery of the Green Heart. By Max Pemberton. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a detective story pure and simple, though 
in order to give it zest the author contrives to introduce a 
flavour of international politics. The central figure in the novel 
is of such high birth that he is always addressed as “ Highness.” 
The mystery which the book unravels is that of the murder of a 
beautiful lady, and the reader will follow the various threads of 
the plot with considerable entertainment. Like all detective 
stories, the pursuit of the various clues is more interesting than 
the discovery of the truth, but the trial scene at the end is well 
written and exciting. 


Reavaste Novers.—The Silent Barrier. By Louis Tracy. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A most romantic story. To give a 
pretty girl a good time in Switzerland at the cost of £100 and 
remain unknown is a fine beginning. True Man and Traitor. 
By M. McDonnell Bodkin, K.C, (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The 
sub-title is “ The Rising of Emmet.” So our readers will know what 
to expect. It is scarcely needful to say that the story is vigorously 
toll——The Crowning Hour. By Rupert Lance. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—A story of Italian life in mediaeval times, crowded 
with adventure. John Marvel, Assistant. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)}—A story of American life of 
strongly marked character. 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Manor Houses of England. By P. H. Ditchficld, M.A. 
Nlustrated by Sydney R. Jones. (B. T. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The method which has been followed in putting this book together 
is scientific; our readers will not, we are sure, allow this word 
“scientific” to suggest any idea of dullness; dull it certainly is 
not. England abounds with beautiful old houses. How did they 
come into existence? First we have a popular account of the 
manor as an economical and social institution. This leads us on 
to the manor house, the place where the lord of the manor 
lived, or where, anyhow, manorial business was transacted, for 
the lord was often a pluralist. How did he commonly build it ? 
We have accordingly details of construction, exterior and interior ; 
descriptions of roofs, gables, chimneys, &c.; of staircases, windows, 
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of artistic labour was expended on fireplaces—and other details. 
All these matters are illustrated by examples taken from 
the vast store of available materials, ‘This process of illus- 
tration, of course, brings in not a few details of historical 
and personal interest, Thus when we read about Handforth 
Hall, in Cheshire, we are naturally introduced first to tho 
Honfords, whose name in a somewhat altered form still remains, 
and then to the Breretons, one of whom married the Honford 
heiress. We hear also about the surroundings of these houses, 
about gardens, and moats, and sundials. Everything, from the 
dwellings as a whole to the details of building and ornamentation, 
whether within or without, is amply illustrated by Mr. Jones’s 
skilful pencil. 





Revised Version of the New Testament with Fuller References, 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.)—This supplement to the 
Revised Version has been long in appearing. As long ago as 1873 
the work of preparing the fuller references was committed to 
Drs. Scrivener and Moulton. For causes which need not be 
detailed publication was delayed. It is now given to the world 
under the auspices of Dr. James Hope Moulton, son of one of the 
original editors, and Dr. A. W. Greenup, who had the advantage 
of being one of his pupils. The compensation for the delay is the 
completion of the whole on the same scale. One feature is worthy 
of special notice. The study of the mutual relation of the Synoptic 
Gospels is assisted by distinguishing the longer Synoptic parallels 
by larger type. Looking again at the recommendations of the 
American Revisers, we cannot but wonder how long we are to go 
on affirming that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by St. 
Paul, or using the misleading word “penny ” when a “ shilling” is 
meant, or when, as in the story of the tribute money, it is obvious 
that the word denarius should be given. 


Essays Relating to Ireland. By C. Litton Falkiner. (Longmans 
and Co. 9s. net.)—Mr. Falkiner was a member of the Irish Bar 
who was called away from his advocate’s work and prospects 
first by literary and then by official employment. The world is 
certainly the gainer by this fact. These essays, selected from a 
number contributed during a life of remarkable activity to the 
periodical Press, are full of interest and value. All are worth 
study; if any one wishes to take a sample, let him read tho 
“ Biographical Study ”—one of five papers similarly entitled—of 
Archbishop Stone. Stone was Primate of Ireland, of the type best 
represented by Primate Boulter, with as little of the ecclesiastic 
and as much of the politician in him as are seen in the most 
worldly of mediaeval Popes and prelates. A more vivid picture of 
Anglo-Irish relations could not be found. The other studies aro 
“ Spenser in Ireland,” “ Sir John Davis,” “ An Illustrious Cavalier” 
(the first Duke of Ormond), and “ Robert Emmet.” “ Illustra- 
tions of Irish Topography,” historical sketches of Dublin, Youghal, 
Kilkenny, Drogheda, Armagh, and Galway, make up the volume, 
which is a most interesting and valuable piece of work. 


The Pension Book of Gray’s Inn, 1669-1800. Edited by Reginald 
J. Fletcher, B.D. (Stevens and Haynes. 21s. net.)—Mr. Fletcher 
has now completed his work, which is not to be carried beyond 
the end of the eighteenth century, and he has earned the gratitude 
of all students of legal history, who will not, we may add, 
forget the liberal support accorded to the undertaking by the Inn. 
The period now dealt with saw the extinction of the old “ readings.” 
They had become obsolete, superseded by practical teaching in 
chambers. It is interesting to see that they have been revived in 
another form. The chamber teaching was found to leave a want, 
and it is certainly better that this should be supplied by specialists. 
A man might be qualified to become a Bencher and yet be unable 
to lecture. Other changes took place which are worthy of note, 
but for the general reader the chief interest of the volume will 
be found in the incidental notices of men and manners. The 
difference of prices is a matter of obvious importance. In 1687 
the rent for a first-story chamber was fixed at £1 13s. 4d; 
@ poor man who was content with a third floor could 
get it for £1, or, if he was satisfied with “the 3rd stair- 
case, where the chambers were less,” for 15s. About the 
same time a bottle of sack cost 2s., and “a surplice for the 
Doctor” £3 5s. 6d. This contained “10 ells and a half of 
holland,”—how different from the meagre alb which is now the 
fashion! We find Stillingfleet preaching on Grand Days (four 
times) and receiving £5 8s. 4d. (Pepys records of him that in the 
opinion of “the Bishops of Canterbury, London and another, he 
was the ablest young man of any to preach the Gospel since the 
Apostles.”) Books for the library figure with some frequency. 
On June 6th, 1755, Johnson’s Dictionary was bought,—it had 
been published some two months before, Names of distinguished 
men occur, but not, of course, so frequently as in the records of 
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Samuel Romilly, and, we may add, Stephen Gaselee, afterwards to 
be immortalisd by Dickens as “ Mr. Justice Stareleigh.” 


The Story of the Edinburgh Burns Relics. By Robert Duncan. 
(Andrew Elliot.)—Mr. Duncan, after enumerating some auto- 
graphs of early poems, goes on: “It is pleasant to turn from 
these drab-toned productions of Burns’s early days, and from the 
forbidding field of controversy, tothe lighter side of the Poet’s 
life—his loves and his libations.” We must own that to us such a 
turning is not pleasant. We do not fail, we hope, in appreciation 
of Burns’s literary genius, but we cannot be enthusiastic about 
the snuff-horn which belonged to “ Highland Mary’s” father, the 
cup and saucer which recall the “Lass o’ Ballochmyle,” the 
trencher from which the pvet’s bannocks were served, or even 
“the quaich from which in auld Nance Tinnock’s he took his liquid 
fare.” Mr. Duncan thinks differently, and so apparently do some 
of his countrymen. Here they will find much that will minister 
to their cult. 


A Summer on the Canadian Prairie. By J. Binnie Clark. 
(Edward Arnold. 6s.)—This is certainly a disappointing book. 
The voyage across is described with a liveliness which is some- 
times not far removed from humour; but when we reach the 
prairie and the emigrant’s farm we do not find what we expect. 
‘The author does net give us any definite picture of the life that 
was lived there: there is no background, no setting; it is true, 
indeed, that there is very little to put in, whatever setting there 
might be. It is curious to read the frank admission of the author 
that after she had been for a whole year in Canada she drove 
eight miles to get a loaf of bread, and was not ashamed to beg it. 
We must put it down, however, to her credit that she quotes the 
eminently satisfactory comment of the mission baker: “One year 
in Canada and drive eight miles for bread! Mais on voit bien que 
vous étes Anglaise, Mademoiselle. C’est compris.” The book as 
a whole is dull, as an account of the doings of incompetent people 
is bound to be. 


The Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1910. (S.P.C.K. 
3s.)—It would be easy to fill a column with interesting facts from 
this volume, containing as it does copious information about the 
work, the revenue, the personnel, &c., of the Church of England. 
Here are the figures of the ordinations. In thirty-eight years 
(1872-1909) 25,815 deacons were ordained. The number must be 
slightly diminished, because an extra September ordination is 
included. Another deduction must be made for missionary 
ordinations. The maximum number was in 1896,—704; the mini- 
mum in 1901,—569 (the South African War may have had some- 
thing to do with this). In 1909 it was 649, a fall of 21 on the 
year preceding, but a rise of 62 on 1907. 


City of London Year-Book and Civic Directory. (W.H. and L. 
Collingridge. 5s. net.)—This periodical supplies us as usual with 
full information about the temporalities and spiritualities of 
London, the Corporation, the Livery Companies, the benefices, 
schools, charities, &c. The benefices present some curious facts. 
It would be invidious to mention names; but there are five 
benefices which, having together a total population of 705, give 
their incumbents £6,395 per annum, and five others which, having 
a population of 12,350, give £2,728. Of course there is something 
to be said for comfortable retreats of a quasi-sinecure kind for 
hard workers ; but do they always go to the right men? 


In “Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series” (Macmillan and Co.) we 
have A Tale of a Lonely Parish, by F. Marion Crawford (first pub- 
lished in 1886, and now reprinted for the twelfth time) ; Mr. Isaacs, 
by the same (a twenty-seventh reprint); The Stooping Lady, by 
Maurice Hewlett; and Cometh up as a Flower, by Rhoda Broughton. 
This novel recalls a former age. It first appeared in two volumes 
at 2ls.; in this form a second and a third edition appeared, the 
second being reprinted. The third edition appeared in one volume 
eight months after the original publication. Of this there have 
been fourteen reprints, including the present and two sixpenny 
issues in 1900 and 1907. 
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Statham (E. P.), Privateers and Priv vateering, cr 8v0 | (Hutchins on) net 
Stopes (M. C.), Ancient Plants, 8vo ... (Blackie) net 
Street (A, G. A.) and Gooderson (V. E. ), “Handbook of Phy sical Training, 
er $vo (Blackie) net { 


Tansley (F. C.), For Kett and ¢ countryside, er 8vo... (Jarrold) 36 
Terry (T. P.), Terry's Mexico, 12mo (Gay & Hancock) net 
That is to Say——, by “ Rita,” cr 8vo . calle (S. Paul) 
Troubridge (Lady }, The Woman who Forgot, “cr Svo.. (Mills & Boon) 
Van Dyke (H.), ‘he Spirit of America, 12mo...... ..(Maemillan) net 
Vision of Love’s Fair City (The), and other Poems, by L ne, 
l2mo (K. Paul) net 
Wakeford (J.), Little Sermons on the Sunday Gospels (Longm: ans) net § 
Waugh (F. A.), The Landscape Beautiful, 8vo ..... es (K. Paul) net 
Wellman (F. L.), Day in Court, roy 8vo ‘(Macmillan) net 
Woodberry (G. E.), The Inspiration of Poetry, 12mo.. (Macmillan) net 
Yeats (W. B.), Poems, Second Series, cr 8vo........ (A. H. Bullen) net 
Zur Nedden (D. F.), Engineering Workshop “Machines and Processes, 
(Constable) net 


%) 


LIBERTY'S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


Total Funds over £15,000,000. 


FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 


HEAD 
OFFICES 


Liberty & Co., ‘Ltd. 
ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


EARLSWOOD ASYLUM, THE NATIONAL TRAINING 
HOME FOR THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT. 


Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 








Founded 1847. Patrons: 
About 500 Inmates Happily Cared for and Trained in Useful Occupations. 
600 could be provided for were sufficient Funds available. 
Over 4,000 cases already treated, 
Free Cases cost over £15,000 per annum, derived wholly from 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


“WE PLEAD FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT PLEAD FOR THEMSELVES.” 


Usefulness Increasing, Income Decreasing. 
Under State Inspection, but receives no State Help. 


Contributions received ~~ 
Mr. H. HOWARD, & 





36 King Wiliam ‘Street, London Bridge, E.C 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS 


ssibilities of the ANGELUS have been still further 
eo = enhanced by the introduction of 


The MELODANT 

Expression Device, which gives to the Angolus just that exquisite human- 
a and independence of touch which mark the performance of the 
ibe plished Pianist. The Melodant accentuates the melody or theme of the 
poosene tion so that it stands out clearly in contrast to the accompaniment, 


The PHRASING LEVER 


arvellous device controlling every variation of tempo, - 
ba 4 character of the music, and wasnitting of rhythmic varietlous 
whieh give a distinctive character to the performance. 


The ARTISTYLE 


(Patented), the guide to musical rendition, incorporates into ONE LINE the 
wr ‘of tempo, touch, and expression, giving to the performer a constant 
source of information regarding the correct interpretation of a composition, The 


ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


pines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
= The wesult is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression, with the maximum 
ol reliability. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. 


Kindly call or write for Ilastrated Catalogue No. 44. 
J HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 











“THE FIRST SIX-CYLINDER AND STILL THE BEST.” 


65 H.P. 6 Cyl. 
NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 
Chassis price .. .. £795. 


LORD LONSDALE writes :— 
“It is by far the pleasantest car 
to drive.....far quieter than anything 
else I have been in,” 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


pritisH# , S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., . THREE YEARS’ 
BUILT * 14 New Burlington St., London, W. * GUARANTEE. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Swectens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harron 


Garvey, Lonpon. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
REPORT OF THE 


Institution 


ANNUAL 


THE 
National Provident 


Increased Busincss 
Decreased Expense Ratio 
A high rate of interest 

A tow rate of Mortality 
and goody Bonus Prospects. 


Write for a copy to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
Interesting Catalogue (S90) free. 
; SEEDS have a World-wide reputation for purity. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are unequalled for Productiveness. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are extremely reasonable. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, GE. 


MURRAY’S 








HAMPTON S 
DECORA 
AND CA 


New Designs for the coming 
Spring now on view. 


Tio 
RPE 


Please Write for Patterns, sent free— 
also Suggestive Sch sand Estimates. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no connection whatsoever 
with any other furnishing house. 











ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is” 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Fall particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Oiices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(AR: ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... .. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King, 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ORIENT CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS. 


By the 8S. ‘ORMUZ,’ 6,465 tons Register, 
ALGERIA From MARSEILLES— 
a 9th April to 22nd April. 
MORO By the 8S. ‘OTRANTO,’ 12,124 tons Register, 
BALEARIC ISLANDS SS — 
GIBRALTAR 13th to 30th May. 
PORTUGAL 


FARES from 13 to 55 Guineas 





F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers—{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


Fenchurch Avenwa, 
London. 


— 








RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.}— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On &rst 
mortgage of city property, with 8%, interest, and at least WZ ry * ® In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from wm to 0%. 
full particulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Mac a) 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 18. References: G@ H, 
Hallam, Esq., “* Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should not be addressed to the Evitror, bué 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Sirand, W.C. 











NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a PUBLIC MEETING will be held on 
TUESDAY, April 5th, at the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, VINCENT 
SQUARE, 8.W., at 4 Pe , to consider the advisability of holding an Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition in London in 1912, and to appoint a 
Comittee of Management. 

W. WILKS, Secretary R.H.S. 

By Order of the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society. 





S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
Ke FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants, Heated 
throuzhout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
mugnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls,—For 
particulars apply to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY AND LAITY, 
DARLEY DALE, DERBYSHIRE. 
(Founded at Warrington 18H. Removed to Darley Dale 1904.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the vacant post of HEAD-MISTRESS 
of the above School, now numbering 100 Boarders, varying in age from 8 to 18. 

The Stipend will be £250 per annum, together with a capitation fee of £2 for 
every scholar over the first 50. Rooms, Board, and Leuntey will also be pro- 
vided during Term and including Vacation when desired. 

There are 12 other Resideut and 4 Visiting Mistresses. The Head-Mistress 
must be competent to supervise the training of Student Teachers in the Theor 
and Practice of Education. The appointment of a Lady Matron fitted to loo 
after the housekeeping and health " the girls will rest with the Head-Mistress 
subject to the approval of the Committee. All future appointments on the 
Statf will be similarly made. 

The sclected Candidate will commence duties on September l4th, at the 
beginning of the new school year. 

A form of application will be sent by the Honorary Secretary to any one who 
contemplates becoming a Candidate for the post, and applications on the form 
provided must be returned by the 2nd day of April, 1910, to the Honorary 
Secretary, The Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 
Gye eee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

HIGHER EDUCATION, 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED in May next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS qualified to teach the 
general Form Subjects, including Latin and English. Degree, or equivalent, 
aud good experience essential, Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £160, Application Forms, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap enve- 
lope, may be obtained from the undersigned.—Apply on or before the 16th April, 
1910, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County High School for Girls, Falmouth, 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary to the County Committee. 

Education Office, Truro, 18th March, 1910. 
MVE GOVERNORS OF GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL, 

owing to the appointment of Mr. W. W. Vaughanas Master of Wellington 
Coilege, will APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER, who it is hoped will be able to 
take office at the beginning of next term. 

He must be a Graduate of a University within the United Kingdom, and 
should be under 45 years of age. 

There is a Boarding-House capable of holding 140 boys, and a smaller house 
for younger boys, both being under the charge of the Head-Master, who will 
not receive boys in his own house. 

His emoluments, in addition to a residence, arise from a fixed stipend of 
£200 a year and capitation fees, which together make at the present time not 
lees than £1,000, 

Further particulars may be obtained free, and copies of the Scheme for 
management may be purchased for 6d. each, from 

THOS, BRAYSHAW, Esq., 
Solicitor, 
Settle, 
the Clerk to the Governors, to whom Candidates must forward applications, 
on or before the 4th of April, together with the names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, and they may also send not exceeding three testimonials, 








U®™ VERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the appointment of Lecturer 
in Zoology. Stipend, £150 perannum. The Lecturer will be expected to take 
up his duties at the beginning of May.—Particulars and conditions of the 
appointment may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 

Applications, givin; particulars as to qualiiications and experience, with two 
copies of three recent testimonials, must be sent to the SECRETARY on or 
belore April 16th, 1910. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


TT EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A RESIDENT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS will be REQUIRED in 
September. 
pplicants should be University Graduates, trained or experienced. Salary 
£30 to £100, according to qualifications. 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ee UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 





The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Economics, Salary £300 
er annum, 
. Applications must be sent in by April 30th.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, — 


ESLEYAN TRAINING COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER 


REQUIRED for September next: LECTURERS in ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE antl ELOCUTION; HISTORY; and FRENCH.—For particulars and 
form of application (which should be sent in before Ist May), apply to the 
SECRETARY. 

1 LOUCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 

CINDERYORD NEW HIGHER ELEMENTARY MIXED em. 
—rained Certificated ASSISTANT-MASTER, with Laboratory and ndary 
School experience. Salary £130-£160.—Forms of application may be obtained, 
wpon receipt of astamped, addressed envelope, from the SECRETARY, County 

lication Office, Gloucester. 








T. GEORGE’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AN 
SU nukes Suge ob oroneN rpcees AND 


Owing to the resignation of Miss Walker, APPLIC 
for the Office of PRINCIPAL, which will be vacant ee, ENVITED 
Candidates must hold a University Degree (or a Certificate from the idsummer, 
of Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a Degree) and must have i ivernity 
experience in the work and organisation of a secondary school: suite 
professional training or experience in training others for secon ‘ =< 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained ( lett 
— — ) 3A = — pesciany, St. George’s High School for Gi 
5 Melville q inburgh, to whom applications »sti i 
forwarded on or before 2nd May, 1910. and testimonials should ba 


Tt OSPITAL ALMONERS.—There is an increasing de 
for trained Almoners both in London and the Provinces, nd 
otter themselves for training must have had a good education (Univ, ~h 
pe ar no and pat Se = ad owe * least a year to the — ha a 
iculars apply to the » Hospital A rs" 7 os 
ouse, 296 Vanzhall Bridge Road, 8.W. | moners’ Council, Denisog 


INING ENGINEER has VACANCY for PUPIL, 

te a for ome ores oan, Personal supervision Ex. 
ceptional advantages and prospects.—. » Bo : i 

lington Street, Strand, Loudon. W.C. = 408, The Spectator, 1 Wel 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in HighUhe 
‘4 Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium, Three o 
course. yar ¥ a = a Position after expiration af 
time assured.—. 88 x e Spectat 1 Welling 
London, Ww.c. ‘ " —- etagton Stress, Strand, 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premiu: 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 

















— 
—._____ 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy sites, 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

yd rail <me 5g ee my Miss VYNER (late Head-Mi of 

the Wallasey Hig ool).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRET. 

the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. . =e 


Qt HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 





Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages, 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea op 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


Ske IE LD, RIPON, 
& Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


wt: MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

\WANAGE.— LEESON HOUSE.—High-class modem 
hk School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 
grounds of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and plenty of outdoor life, 
Excellent sea-bathing. Resident B.A, and Foreign Mistresses.—Particulars 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
earl ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 

| OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 


Principal—Miss PARKER GRAY. 
Boarding Fees from 50 gas. inclusive. 























NNDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

y SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School. 
Head-Mistress : Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublia 
(late of Newnham College).—A Prospectus, with full details and regulations, 
may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, or to the 
Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


Cl * OS Fe ain’ SUSSEX. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6 to lt. | cr 
Modern methods of education. Home comforts. Resident hospital-trains- 
nurse.—For Prospectus write The Misses HOOKER and Miss ROGER, 
Hookstead, Crowborough. 


\f ISS ROBERTSON has REMOVED her SCHOOL 
from Wentworth Hall Mill, N.W., to TOLMERS PARK, HERTFORD. 
The School REOPENS THURSDAY, APRIL 28th. 


ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 

SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, organised by the Principals of Visto 

High School, offers unique advantages for the Training of the Daughters ¢ 

Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of Techni Y 
Instruction ; other Subjects can be arranged for.—Prospectus, SE‘ RETAR 


pus DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Se 
Special care given to individual development. _— 

















1OCESAN MISSIONER DESIRES POST as TUTOR or 

COACH to BOYS working for school scholarships, or who are back- 

ward. Holiday engagement or longer. Within 100 miles of Gloucester. Resident 

(except Sundays) or otherwise. Classical Scholar, University Prizeman.— 
“*M.A.,"’ Mission College, Gloucester, 





IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thoro’ education for Gentlemen's hters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4.28 
trom sea.—For Llustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 
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ELL HALL, OXFORD. 
C z BR OW TLBGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
TRAINING CO*‘y the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Seco eeak Training, and by 
e nite cate. 
Principal: Miss CAT’ E I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are red for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
te Serikge Teachers” Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Senolrships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a 1 Fund. 
at, MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
yi PrincipalMisn H. L, POWELL 
Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
of TRAININ ee omni Seco: = T ia Preparation for 
2 COLLEG or nD ‘eac i 
®) TRArNTmdee and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 


SECO DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
fa to £6 6s.aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 


ts, 
ome Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a " 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


TADGBASTON HIG } FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
7 ASTON HIGH SCHOOL q 
| HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, _ 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediseval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Magieg Bead (next door to the School). Ho 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
uses, &c., can be tained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
C Jmore Row, Birmingham. é 
arwd ee NOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July, For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. eee 
\OQUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
“president—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, aw: to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. : ? ‘ 
{EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can 
for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, Hon, and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. # 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MN\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training exteuds over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Mias E. LAWRENCE. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e) —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical ining ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURBN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
sod Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


}{iGHFLELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
SPRING TERM, JANUARY 25ru to APRIL Sra. 


yp upor HALL SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Por over 50 years at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


(j2OW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 

(Registered).— Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


PL XDHEap. — GIRLS PREPARATORY HOME 

ite Miss SVER it playground and gardens. Opens September under 
lor Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERA ° 7" i 

Png hin ad Remenham, Hin _—e Lywosxmunitl 












































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
grade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
quipped in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
e, are being provided at a cost of £25,000. The situation healthy and 
de ntful.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 

competition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 

awarded at the same time. 

_ Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 

1910, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Piatt! 

of £30, and four or five oo of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 

from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910— 
The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three C 
Scholarships of (for Sons of Scottis! , omy Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen. (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Triaity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 
A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
_Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School Honse, Oakham, Rutland. _ 























ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘4 _President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


ERK HAM ST ED SCHOOL 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House. — 





7 {RAMLING HAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 


TUESDAY, April 5th, 1910. 
a Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


Oya COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
25 to £100 a year, Also a Scholarship for Army candidates,—Particulars and 
or gee from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifion, 
ristol, 
RrPAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T,. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


yPsou COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now open, and the new Gymuasium and Music 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 16th and 17th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to GOVERNORS. 

BSA BDO VBE COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 

at Private Schools in March. 
arden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSE X.— 

Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Right Honble. MARK LOCK WOOD, 
C.V.0., M.P. SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 4rx. EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY l3rn. New Dining Wall and 
Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Canon SWALLOW, 
Head- Master. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, APRIL Mru, 1910. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 








P!NEHURST, CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—The above 

4 OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Prin- 
P = iss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), &c. Assisted by 
iss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford P.T.C.)—Pro- 

spectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST, SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS. SEPARATE JUNIOR HOUSE, NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 4th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





SS? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN 
For Prospectus, apply to vith Title of L.L.A. 
@, Anivens, BLE, SY” SRCRETARE, 1.1.4. Scheme, Tho Univenity, 








STAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
“STAM a book , one who cured himself after euffering forty years. 
STAMMERE SS? ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 

il ER,” post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., Tarrangower, 
M1 esden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EX PERIEN( ‘ED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 


peeives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 





A B B TS HOLM EB 

(DR. REDDIE), ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. Twenty years’ suceess- 
ful trial given to reforms now urged by chief authorities on Public School 
education. For boys 10 to 18, Prepares for Universities and Technical Colleges. 
No competitive examinations. Beautiful school estate, 133 acres. Hyvienic life. 


VERSLADE, near RUGBY.—Mr. C. L. WRIGHT, of 
MAY PLACE Preparatory School, Malvern Wells, REMOVES at Easter 
to “Overslade,”’ a spacious schoolhouse, with all modern requirements, 
standing in grounds of 18 acres on a high plateau of gravel soil, one mile out 
of Rugby. Excellent water; perfect sanitation; electric light.—Prospectus 
with views. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorourh systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 





experienced governess.— Ful] ti AT » "KINS 
Brocksield, Wadhurst, Sussex, particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 


Outdoor lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys, 
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ITY OF LONDON 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


0 SES © he 
SEVEN ENTRANCE Classical, M d 


for two years, will be o for Competition in J 
Entrance Forms of A. FAUSTIN STIN, 
ment, E.C. 


De SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildi 
a™, oq uipped science wrongs 


corps. Miniature 
y Scho ps — gt conse me (dormitories), £30, 
wate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. per saaum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head- , L. C. ET G, a ed A. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The ie for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will oo at 9 a.m, 

on TUESDAY, June 7th.—For further particulars apply to Re D. BUD- 
WORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


ESPONSIONS, CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, &. 

Mr. WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (ist Class Honours), COACHES for 

above lh other Exams, Moderate charges.—Address, 23 Thurlow Road, 
ps 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared fo = Siehome School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
tg apply to the H ead-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


Biv ats TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate ~— (17 to 19) yaa. Beautiful country, large grounds; 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, , School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air lifefordelicate boys, 


LAN DUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
centre of the Bay. und education under best conditions of health.— 
DMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.); CHARLES J. 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 


EWES.—Mr. C. W. PERFEOT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


L)RUIT - GROWING.—OPENING FOR PUPILS. 


matic Course of Instruction in the Practical Management of a 
Inclusive Premium.—Apply, Box 406, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 


une next.—Full culars 
at t the School, Victoria Embank- 
































AS 
Fruit 


‘arm 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








FOREIGN. 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 
BRITISH GHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil vice, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh. —EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Music, Art, &c., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable home-life. 
French conversation rapidly acquired. Paris visited, under the guidance of 
experienced Professors. Tennis. Numerous excursions. Bath. Flectricity. 
Beginning of term: April lst.—Mademoiselle BARRIER will be in England at 
the end of March to interview parents. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly tod Vi Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, -— Ln ag Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. rtunities for every eal enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical 


rench Cookery skilled , FY and of making. 

Direct service twice daily with England. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 

Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEE GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian karl —Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hago, Chatou (8.-et-0.) 


JARIS. — Mesdemoiselles BELPIERRE  (diplomées) 
RECEIVE a FEW PAYING GUESTS who wish to find a pleasant 
home in Paris, and to study the Language, Art, Music, &. Only French 
ST 85 Boulevard St. Michel, close to ‘‘Le Luxembourg,” 
** La Sorbonne. 


AUS WALDFRIEDEN,” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 
(SILESIA). 

Artistic HOME and refined family life for a limited number of LADIES. 
North —- spoken. Music, Si , Art b t-class musicians and 
artists. hours by rail to Dresden. utifully situated in the famous 
“Valley 7 the Queis’* at the foot of the mountains, Isar Riesengebirge. 
Mountain trips and winter _-~ References given and required. 

Prospectus, % aEply to the Princi , Fran A. DEVEN TER VON KUNOW;; 
or “A. D., J. Paton, 143 non Street, London. 


( \ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
J’ RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French, Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 


UANL REC EIVE 





























es 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Bo: 
are invited to call upon or send 

, —¥ GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than have been closely in 
- | ducational establishments, Advice, free of charge, {ouch with the tig 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. Thring, 

86 Sackville Street, London, W. 





‘| GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD im 


BOYS 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON — 
re SES eT Ny RTae 2 intimate 


na the fees to re. 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909, Lap, 
sol clothe 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Ii} PP» 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon § 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOM 
74 GOWER StaEEr, meer Me oe 
plney 


Teachers ts 
‘ore bees 








urpose of enabli 
find wore W irnour UNNECESSARY Cc . All fees have 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex —7 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2to 3pm. 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


(eas ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by Universi — Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
Tu 


recommend Schools perso visited. — a 

OLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant 1 rome Mistresses, overnesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., ae — 
Poecer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, 
Telephone: 1567 GeRRarp. 

GHOOLS for BOYS ond GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
of Schools, and 

Parents, ‘TREE OF CHARGE. Pas ms 


upils’ ba booed approximate school 
Sesired. sir Sou Obastic “AGENCY. ist Repeat 
Street, Ww. Oeetablished 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING ae PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars. —MEDICAL, &e., 

ASSOCIA T 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Ger W.c, Telegraphic 


ION, Ltd., 
Address : “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 # (GC 








tion  euprliod 





errard), 








APPEALS. 


| Aye ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 
This Institution, as rr name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 
until 15 years old. 

The Next ELECTION will take place in MAY. Apply to the Secretary for 
forms of nomination without delay, as the list will close on the 24th inst. 

IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED. 

Annual Subscriptions for one vote at each election, 10s. 6d. Life Subscription 
for one vote at each election, £5 5s. 

Offices : JOHN HILL, Treasure 

63 Ludgate Hill, E.c. Commr. HARRY Cc. MARTIN, RN., Secy. and Supt, 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey, 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEBDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the oat aad TREASURER, Examination Hall, V 
Embankment, London, W. 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE “TOURS. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises) is ¢ 


for 
21—CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, TROY, 
PZSTUM, &. A ril 7 th. 
£12 12s.—PALERMO, TUNIS, TANGIER, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
LISBON, OPORTO, SOUTHAMPTON. April 27th. 
£18 185.—ST. PETERS BURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. June 2nd. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS | (Gentlewomen. and Gentle. 
men).—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES at loveliest time of year, April 2th, 

3 weeks, June lst, HOLLAND. June 24th, DOLOMITES (delightful driving 
tour). Later: OBERA MMERGAU with the "SALZKAMMERGUT (Upper Aus 


tria), The RHINE, SPAIN .—Miss BISHOP, 117 Croy don Ro: ad, oe 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy _every 

Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) . - 
(Voleanic Mud) at the 


TANGO DI BATTAGLIA 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also 
Ht Bo Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift f rom 1 Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 

















{ENEVA.—Mesdemoiselles GALLANDAT 

J fourteen GIRLS in their healthily situated modern house. R 
Governesses. Visiting fessors. nglish references. Garden. — Les 
Clochettes, Chemin de Miremont. 


{WITZERLAND.—LA CRAUSAY, above VEVEY.— 
b MLLES. BOREL and REYMOND (with English experience) RECEIVE 
about 12 GIRLS as Pupils for 3 and General Culture. Special care 





TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 
Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. Reduction over 50,000. 
Carbon copies 3d. 1,000 words. Other Rates and Specimens on application. 





given to Health es and Outdoor Life. Large garden; charming situation. 
—Apply to PRING JIPALS for Prospectus. ‘ 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Testimonials from well-knows 
writers.—NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Liford, Essex. 
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———— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
born, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
ay and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 
Specialit ““INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. eteiealicinaihteieianintateelial 
7~UTHORS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. 
A Special facilities for placing work of every description, 
Particulars from Manager, Literary Department, — 
WIENER AGENCY, Ld., & Sees, and Tribune Building, 
e b 











on . a 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
: PURCHASED or LOANS ted th b: 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTPREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


>) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 





Our fifty years’ practical experi- 
ence in all that concerns the 
treatment of rubber—our modern 
factory equipped with the latest 
tyre making machinery — our 
skilled workmen—these are the 
qualifications that ensure - - 


THE 


ipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
erected and equip oat and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, p e n Cc e [P= Oo u to n 


i Medic: 
ay Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &e—Apply W. GBISEWOOD, 
3 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “FLORIGENE” 
(a registered name suggested by Floor-Hygiene) on all floors v 
sarly in the vacation, three times > ~ only, for “‘ weighting’’ the dust.—Sen 
for particulars, medical reports, an testimonials to The ‘‘ DUST-ALLAYER” 
CO., 165 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, (Government Contractors). 


po WiDows, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS, 








OTHERS, 


You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, Diamonds, 
Pearls, and Antiques generally, from the old-established firm of R. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, tia. (Desk No. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Estd. 1833. ; 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers, 


Refs. : Capital and Counties Bank. © : 
J\LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 








Tyre 


to be a tyre of real merit 
and absolute _ reliability 


Particulars and Price List on application to 


Artificial Teeth you have for di J}. er liberal offers by the st Geo. Spencer, Moulton & Co., Ltd. 


firm in the World.—R. D. and J, B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 


Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
a Atauy | 77-79 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to wy buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, ree A Est. 100 years, 





ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 


Works: Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts 


C0 AT OROR— Our Masts by Mall Depertassat Specimens may be seen at the Showrooms of Harvey, 


Any publication, British or Foreign, mostl : ‘ 
powite. MURDOCH 3 MUSIC STOEBS. £65 Oxtord Steet w, | Frost & Co., 27 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 


We pay 
Catalog ues FREE.—_MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 





(}OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by | ——————— 


order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 


mmend Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, ° ° ° 
=ins 13, 25, 48. HOWARTH £1 okemoore Rd, Sheila. | The Whisky that will agree with you. 


—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ s.d. 2 a. 4. 

Hon, Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O|} Members ooo ove - 010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 © 0O| Associates, with Litera aa 


Members one ose -» 1 1 Of} and Journal ... one ove 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 


USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distituers, Epinovnen. 


London and Export Agents :— 
FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C, 





The Standard of Excellence. 








ADAM S'S Born tis pementing ite 
FURNITURE 


For Furniture, Boots, Patent 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies =P O L | S H. 


arnished & Enamelled goods. 
: __MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 


Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Catalogucs FREE. 
238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
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o 5 ho takes an interest in the dialects of his own 
* Every pase tied in ‘the (Dialect| Dictionary an abandne> of 


- and entcriainment,””—A THENAE UM. 


THE ENGLISH 
DIALECT DICTIONARY 


The only complete vocabulary of all dialect 
words still in use or known to have been 
in use during the past two hundred years. 
EDITED BY 
JOSEPH WRIGHT, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
the British Academy, Professor of Comparative 
oem  Sulolesy in the Uniwersity of Oxford. 
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GATHORNE HARDY 
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THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY 


By FRANK HUGH O’DONNELL. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
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Tales of Bengal. By 8. B. Bayersea. Edited 
by FRANCIS HENRY SERINE, Indian Civil Service (Retired), 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. (Inland postage 44.) 
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Indian province. Mr. Banerjea’s volume will, it is hoped, give 

Engbishmen some insight inlo the causes of the existing wnrest. 


The Political History of England. 
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Vol, VIIT. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE DEATH OF 
WILLIAM 111. (1660-1702). By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Professor of 
History in the University of Edinburgh. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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English as we Speak it in Ireland. 
By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. (Inland postage 44.) 
In this book the Irish dialect of the English lanquage is for the first 
time subjected to detailed analysis and systematic classification. There 
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Thesaurusof English Words and Phrases. 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ieas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., ¥.R.8, 
Enlarged and Improved, with a full Index, by JOHN LEWIS ROGET, 

(Inland postaje 64) 
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By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.) With 41 Maps and 8 
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Haiton ihe Gifford Lectures, $f, Meliaton. Four Lectems, 
1892. le 

Ramakrishna: his Life and 

Chips from a German Work- Sayings. 

shop. 4 vols. 


Three Lectures on the 
Vedanta Philosophy, 184. 5s. 


Last Essays. First “eries, 
pemge on Language, Folklore, &e, 


Last Essays. Second Series, 
a on the Science of Religion. 


Vol. I.—Recent Essays and Ad- 
dresses. 5s. 

Vol. Il.—Biographical Essays. 5a. 

Vol. III.—Essays on Language and 
Literature. 5s. 


Vol. IV ~~ on Mythology and 
Folklore. 5s. 


n and Growth of : 
The Oe as Mnotnted ty the | The Six Systems of Indian 
Religions of India: the Hibbert Philosophy. 7s. 6d. net. 
Lectures, 1878. 5s. 


The_ Silesian Horseherd 
hies of Words and (‘Das Pferdeburla”) : Questions 
of the Aryas. 5s. of the Hour Answered. bs. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & O0., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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From Chatto and Windus’s List. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK. 


A History of Sumer and Akkad: 


An Account of the Early Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric Times to the Foundati 
Babylonian Monarchy: being Vol. I. of A HISTORY OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


By LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Muse 
With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Illustrations in the Text, and a Chronological List of the Kings and Rulers of Guan 
Akkad. Royal 8vo, cloth decorated, 18s. net. Ap 7 

SAMUEL FOOTE: a Biography. By Percy Firzcerarp, M.A. With , 
Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s, 6d. net. . 


“A biography of outstanding merit.'’—Sunday Times. 
“A valiant and delightful achievement......Mr. Fitzgerald has vivified Sam.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MIND OF THE ARTIST: Thoughts and Sayings of Artists 
on their Apt. Collected and Arranged by Mrs. LAURENCE BINYON. With Preface by GEORGE CLAUSEN, B.A, and 
8 Plates. Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. —-— o 


“ Artists, critics. and general readers must all avow their gratitude for a little book that must gradually become a classic.”"—Morning Post, 
“ A little book that one can read in an hour, but there is matter in it for many hours’ thought.’’—Times, 
“ Thoughtful and well chosen......I[t would be difficult to tind a more interesting collection.”"—Guardian, 


THE CELL OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE,. Seven Early English Mystical Treatises 
printed by HENRY PEPWELL in 1521. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. With a 
Collotype Frontispiece, bound in boards, with special binding design, deckle edges, colour top, 5s. net; whole brown pigskin, 
coloured edges, antique style, with clasps, 7s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 1400-1700. With some 


of later date, including Poems by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS, CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI, and WM. MORRIS. Collected, Arranged, and Illustrated from Medieval Books of Hours by EDITH RICKERT. 
With 8 Photogravure Plates, 7s, 6d, net in boards; 10s. 6d. net in pigskin and clasps. 
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EXCELLENT NEW NOVELS. _ 6s. each. 
OLIVIA L. CAREW. By Nerra Synerr. 


The typical conflict in the life of the modern woman—the conflict between personal ambition and the ordinary claims of married life—forms the pivot 
of this story. A strong personality, which refuses to face the essential facts of the union between man and wife, leads the heroine to tragedy. And 
if the solution found at last for her approximates to a more conventional ideal, it is a conventionality not taken for granted, but discovered as the 
ultimate lesson of experience. This is a book to make one think. 


SERVICE. By Constance Smeprey. 


‘* Miss Smedley’s tale touches here and there on grave problems, but so kindly and hopefully that the prevailing spirit of the book—that of warm 
high-heartedness—is undisturbed. It is so charming, so inspiriting.’’"—Manchester Guardian, 

A delightful novel......every one should read; it is charming, memorable, and fresh,’’"—Church Family Newspaper, 

* The book is clever.” —Times, 


OPPORTUNITY. By Marcarer B. Cross. 


“Miss Cross has followed up ‘ A Question of Means’ with another novel equally meritorious and even more attractive. She has a discerning eye for 
aspects of life and character which are fresh to the reader of fiction......1t is a book of unerring psychology, and its dramatic interest is keen, com- 
manding, and sustained.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. “A real triumph of characterisation.’’—Morning Post, 


THE STONE EZEL. by ©. L. Ayrrosus. 


* Able, plain, strong story. The characters are always skilfully depicted.’’—Scotsman, 
“This is a book, without doubt, of conspicuous merit.’’—Morning Post. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH. By M. Lirme. 


Primarily a love story and a novel of character, it claims serious attention by its intimate treatment of the theological, domestic, and social 
problems which concern three young ministers of the Scottish Church. Intensely modern and extraordinarily sincere, 


THEY ALSO SERVE. By Cunisrorner Srone, 


“ Here we have the Byrouic note.""—Morning Post. 


A CALL. By Forp Mapox Huerrer. 


“ An extraordinarily fine story.’’"—Daily News. 


pap xomoxs. = HE FLORENCE PRESS, *™"3"igiiuuriuisif™ 
“A type that can hardly be praised too highly.’’—Times. 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. By Atcernon Cuarues | THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF S. FRANCIS. Trane 
SWINBURNE. Paper boards, 26s. net; vellum, 36s. net. lated by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD. Paper boards, 30s. net ; vellum, 42s. net 


7 oe THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. prod wg 


Cloth. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


PIPPA PASSES; and MEN AND WOMEN. By Roserr Brownina. With 10 Coloured Plates by E. Fortascus 
BRICKDALE. 


MLISS; THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP; AND OTHER STORIES. By Bzer Harte With 
a Steel-Plate Portrait. 


WALT WHITMAN'S: POEMS. Selected and Edited by W. M. Rosserrr. With a Steel-Plate Portrait. 
ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W.S. Grmszzrr. In 3 Series, each complete in itself. 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. 

WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Rosegr Lovis Srevenson. 


ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By Rosser Lovis Srevenson. 
A Complete List will be sent upon application. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC. 
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